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This  book  on  the  Life  and  Duty  of  the  Citizen  has  been 
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found  of  interest  by  the  general  public. 
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LIFE  AND  DUTY  OF  THE  CITIZEN 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   NATION   AND   THE   STATE 

*  Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 
Then  all  were  for  the  State  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great.' 

Macaulat. 

1.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Britons. 
Our  hearts  beat  faster  as  we  listen  to  stories  of  the  brave 
deeds  and  good  works  which  have  made  England  pre- 
eminent among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the  home  of 
freedom  and  good  government.  We  have  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  improve  our  laws  and  develop 
the  life,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  but  we  can 
only  hold  together  as  a  nation  by  loyalty  to  those  institu- 
tions of  government  which  go  to  make  and  bind  together 
the  State. 

2.  We  speak  of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm,  of  the  Sover- 
eign, and  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  are  at  the 
head  of  the  State.  They  make  our  laws.  They  are 
responsible  for  our  safety  from  war  and  foreign  invasion. 
They  are  charged  with  the  peaceful  and  orderly  carrying 
on  of  our  lives ;  our  safety  from  lawlessness ;  the  pro- 
tection of  our  health ;   the  promotion  of  our  education ; 
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and  many  duties  of  the  highest  importance  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  government  of  a  great  nation. 
This  responsibility  is  a  great  one,  but  it  is  also  shared  by 
the  nation  at  large. 

3.  The  government  can  only  be  strong  and  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duty  so  long  as  it  is  founded  upon  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  form  the  nation.  The  bounds  of 
freedom  can  only  be  made  wider,  the  laws  become  more 
merciful  and  just,  and  our  duties  to  the  world  at  large 
better  performed,  just  so  far  as  the  people  who  form  the 
nation  have  righteous  aspirations  after  freedom,  mercy, 
truth,  and  justice.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of 
instances  of  states  and  kingdoms  which  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  whose  navies  have  floated  on  every 
sea,  and  whose  armies  have  penetrated  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  conquest  and  adventure, 
and  yet  the  end  has  been  ruin  and  desolation,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  name  and  a  warning  to  the 
present  nations  of  the  world,  that  if  government  is  not 
founded  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  armies,  navies 
and  worldly  strength  can  avail  nothing  against  internal 
dissension^,  the  selfishness  of  men,  and  that  inevitable 
destruction  which  overtakes  those  who  disregard  the  law 
of  God  which  teaches  that  the  strength  of  a  nation,  just 
as  the  strength  of  a  family,  depends  upon  the  working 
together  of  all  its  component  parts  for  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole. 

4.  Representative  Government. — The  government  of 
this  country  is  a  representative  government.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  people  send  their  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment to  make  laws  and  control  the  great  executive  depart- 
ments, and  that  the  people  elect  from  among  themselves 
those  who  carry  on  the  local  government  of  the  village, 
the  town,  and  the  county.  The  people  pay  the  rates  and 
taxes,  and  they  elect  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  public 
purse  and  the  spending  of  the  public  money. 

5.  There  are  countries  in  the  world  where  the  sovereign 
is  a  despot.     He  can  rule  as  he  thinks  best.     No  subject 
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of  such  a  sovereign  can  claim  the  right  of  trial  by  his 
fellows.  Such  a  ruler  holds  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
people  in  his  own  hands  and  rules  their  destinies  as  he 
wills.  All  local  government,  of  such  a  kind  as  it  is,  is 
carried  on  by  officials  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
in  such  a  country  there  can  be  little  guarantee  against 
corruption  and  tyranny. 

6.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  Englishmen  are  admir- 
ably fitted  for  self-government,  and  although  our  institu- 
tions are  far  from  perfect,  and  our  modes  of  local  and 
central  government  are  far  too  intricate,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  most  other  countries 
in  the  matter  of  the  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining 
to  the  life  of  true  citizenship. 

7.  The  vital  importance  of  good  government  implies 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
right  principles  of  government,  and  a  knowledge  of 
imperial  and  local  affairs  in  all  their  details,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  elect  governments.  We  must  understand  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  questions  of  national  and 
local  importance  which  are  constantly  coming  before 
the  electors  of  members  of  county  councils,  boards  of 
guardians,  local  boards,  town  councils  and  members  of 
Parliament,  or  we  shall  fail  to  discharge  our  duty 
properly  and  be  liable  to  be  misled  by  those  who  have 
only  party,  or  it  may  be  only  self-interest,  to  serve. 

8.  In  all  forms  of  representative  government  the 
majority  rules — that  is,  the  views  of  the  greater  number 
prevail.  But  a  majority  may  become  a  minority,  the 
government  in  power  to-day  may  a  month  hence  have  no 
majority  to  keep  it  in  power.  This  may  come  about 
through  a  change  in  public  opinion  on  some  great  subject. 
The  nation  may  see  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and 
through  the  press  and  by  means  of  public  meetings  there 
may  be  brought  about  such  an  agitation  as  may  sweep 
away  the  strongest  government  if  their  views  differ  from  the 
views  of  the  voters  who  compose  the  constituencies  which 
have  put  the  government  in  power.     Hence,  there  is  in  our 
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Constitution  but  little  fear  of  a  majority  becoming  despotic, 
because  their  power  to  remain  in  office  entirely  depends 
on  the  support  of  those  who  have  returned  them,  and  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies  means  the 
removal  of  the  government  from  power.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of  the  various 
public  bodies  managing  our  municipal  and  local  affairs. 

9.  The  truth  of  the  absolute  need  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  near  future 
has  long  been  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  deeply  anxious 
for  the  moral  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  great  nation, 
and  hence  it  has  now  come  about  that  the  subject  of 
the  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  is  to  take  an  important 
place  in  public  education. 

10.  Departments  of  Government. — We  have  local 
government,  which  carries  out  the  laws  affecting  our  every- 
day lives  in  districts  great  or  small,  ranging  from  the  parish 
or  village  to  the  large  city  or  county,  and  we  have  the 
Central  Government,  with  the  great  departments  of 
administration,  such  as  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Education 
Department,  the  Foreign  Office,  etc.,  dealing  with  local 
and  national  affairs,  controlling  and  regulating  the  ad- 
ministration of  law,  commerce,  local  government,  public 
education,  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  etc.  All 
these  will  be  dealt  with  in  more  or  less  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing pages ;  the  plan  followed  being  to  lead  gradually  up 
from  the  government  of  the  village  to  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  national  government. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE   VILLAGE 

*  Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. ' 

Goldsmith. 

1.  Life  in  a  village  or  small  community  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  life  in  one  of  our  large  towns.  The 
crowding  together  in  a  small  area  of  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  way  we  see  illustrated  by  all  great  centres  of 
population  creates  the  necessity  for  many  things  which  we 
do  not  need  in  a  place  where  the  houses  are  few  in  number 
and  scattered  in  their  situation.  The  pump  or  rain-water  tub 
which  supplies  all  the  household  needs  of  a  village  means 
in  a  large  town  expensive  public  works  for  the  carrying  of 
water  it  may  be  for  a  hundred  miles  from  the  gathering 
ground  or  reservoir  where  it  has  been  collected  from 
thousands  of  acres  of  moor  and  fell. 

2.  Gas  is  as  a  rule  unknown  in  our  rural  villages.  "We 
have  no  densely -thronged  thoroughfares  or  busy  streets 
whose  traffic  needs  regulating  by  an  army  of  police. 
Hospitals  are  not  needed  as  they  are  where  the  machines 
of  the  workshop  and  factory  every  day  produce  accidents 
and  disasters.  The  population  of  our  villages  is  generally 
a  decreasing  one  if  we  look  to  the  agricultural  counties  and 
do  not  consider  the  villages  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
many  of  which  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  North  of  England 
are  towns  of  considerable  size  rivalling  the  market  towns 
and  cathedral  cities  of  the  southern  counties. 

3.  Local  Government. — The  roads,  the  poor,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  education  are  the  main  things  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  thought  necessary  to  attend  in  our  villages. 
The  parish  is  the  unit  of  local  government,  and  the  Easter 
Vestry  Meeting  has  been  the  most  exciting  event  of  local 
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government  occurring  in  the  parish.  An  occasional  election 
of  guardians  and  county  council,  with  a  still  less  frequent 
parliamentary  election,  are  all  that  occur  to  disturb  the 
tranquil  current  of  events  in  rural  England. 

4.  In  1888   there  was  passed  the  Local  Government 
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Act,  which  has  already  had  a  great  effect  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  administrative  parts  of  the  counties,  i.e.  those 
rural  and  suburban  villages  and  townships  outside  the 
great  county  boroughs  and  large  towns ;  and  the  time  is 
no  doubt  close  at  hand  when  the  machinery  of  local 
government  in  the  villages  will  be  vastly  improved  and 
will  be  brought   into    closer   harmony  with    the   county 
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councils  by  the  appointment  of  parish  councils  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  By  means  of  the  parish  councils 
many  of  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  towns  will  be  very 
largely  shared  by  those  who  live  in  our  villages.  Prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  county 
government  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates,  who  controlled  the  police,  made  and  improved 
the  county  roads  and  bridges,  administered  the  laws 
affecting  cattle,  and  were  the  great  county  authority.  Prac- 
tically all  their  powers  affecting  local  government  have  now 
been  transferred  to  the  county  councils,  which  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  every  three  years. 

5.  In  the  villages  the  children  attend  as  a  rule  the 
village  school  attached  to  the  church ;  the  rates  levied  are 
collected  by  the  overseers  ;  the  poor  are  relieved  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Union,  of  which  the  village 
may  be  one  of  the  parishes.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians 
have  had  entrusted  to  them  many  other  duties,  affecting 
public  health,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
school  in  districts  where  there  are  no  school  boards  or 
local  boards,  and  are  composed  of  men  and  women. 
Recent  legislation  affecting  parish  councils  will  consider- 
ably alter  local  government  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is 
not  necessary  at  this  point  to  deal  further  with  matters 
of  local  government,  as  they  all  fall  under  the  natural 
heads  of  Education,  Bates,  Poor  Laivs,  etc.,  dealt  with  in 
succeeding  chapters. 

6.  One  of  the  problems  of  modern  times  is  the  constant 
migration  of  the  people  from  the  villages  to  the  towns. 
Goldsmith  wrote  in  2'he  Deserted  Village — 

*  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  ; 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth.' 

7.  State  of  the  Rural  Districts. — For  many  years  past 
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a  great  change  has  been  coming  over  the  state  of  rural 
England.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  labouring  classes  cannot  find  work  in  their  native 
villages.  Railways,  which  now  form  a  network  over  the 
whole  country,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  stage  coaches 
which  formerly  ran  through  the  villages  and  small  towns, 
creating  a  constant  current  of  business  for  the  old  posting- 
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houses,  where  horses  were  changed  and  the  passengers  dined 
or  supped.  Many  of  these  coach  roads  are  now  covered 
with  grass,  and  the  public-house,  past  which  in  the  old  times 
as  many  as  fifty  coaches  a  day  would  travel,  is  now  a  lonely 
farmhouse,  with  only  a  dim  resemblance  to  its  former 
bustling  life,  when  the  horn  of  the  guard  and  the  prancing 
horses  of  the  stage  coach  created  stir  and  excitement. 
8.  The  village  roysterer,  who  formerly  cooled  his  excited 
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brain  by  an  enforced  stay  in  the  stocks  on  the  village 
green,  is  now  taken  by  train  to  the  county  prison.  The 
Maypole  and  village  sports  have  had  their  places  taken  by 
athletic  sports,  where  either  gate-money  is  the  object,  or 
the  interest  is  merely  kept  up  by  some  one  with  an  eye 
to  business.     For  a  delightful  picture  of  old  English  life 


COACHING. 


and  customs  nothing  better  can  be  read  than  Washington 
Irving's  Bracehridge  Hall.  He  thus  describes  an  old 
English  custom  :  '  As  I  was  lying  in  bed  this  morning 
enjoying  one  of  those  half -dreams,  half -reveries,  which 
are  so  pleasant  in  the  country,  when  the  birds  are  singing 
about  the  window,  and  the  sunbeams  peeping  through 
the  curtains,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  music.  On 
going  downstairs  I  found  a  number  of  villagers  dressed 
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in  their  holiday  clothes,  bearing  a  pole  ornamented  with 
garlands  and  ribands,  and  accompanied  by  the  village 
band  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  the  tailor,  the  pale 
fellow  who  plays  on  the  clarionet.  They  had  all  sprigs  of 
hawthorn,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  May,"  in  their  hats,  and 
had  brought  the  green  branches  and  flowers  to  decorate 
the  hall  door  and  windows.  They  have  come  to  give 
notice  that  the  Maypole  was  reared  on  the  green,  and  to 
invite  the  household  to  witness  the  sports.  The  hall, 
according  to  custom,  became  a  scene  of  hurry  and  delight- 
ful confusion.  The  servants  were  all  agog  with  May  and 
music ;  and  there  was  no  keeping  either  the  tongues  or 
the  feet  of  the  maids  quiet,  who  were  anticipating  the 
sports  of  the  green  and  the  evening  dance.  I  repaired  to 
the  village  at  an  early  hour  to  enjoy  the  merry-making. 

9.  '  The  morning  was  pure  and  sunny,  such  as  a  May 
morning  is  always  described.  The  fields  were  white  with 
daisies,  the  hawthorn  was  covered  with  its  fragrant  blossoms, 
the  bee  hummed  about  every  bank,  and  the  swallow  played 
high  in  the  air  about  the  village  steeple.  It  was  one  of 
those  genial  days  when  we  seem  to  draw  in  pleasure  with 
the  very  air  we  breathe,  and  to  feel  happy  we  know  not 
why.  Before  reaching  the  village,  I  saw  the  Maypole 
towering  above  the  cottages,  with  its  gay  garlands  and 
streamers,  and  heard  the  sound  of  music.  I  found  that 
there  had  been  booths  set  up  near  it  for  the  reception  of 
company,  and  a  bower  of  green  branches  and  flowers  for 
the  Queen  of  May,  a  fresh,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 
A  band  of  morris-dancers  were  capering  on  the  green  in 
their  fantastic  dresses,  jingling  with  hawks'  bells,  with  a 
boy  dressed  up  as  Maid  Marian,  and  the  attendant  fool 
rattling  his  box  to  collect  contributions  from  the  by- 
standers. The  gipsy  women,  too,  were  already  plying 
their  mystery  in  by-corners  of  the  village,  reading  the 
hands  of  the  simple  country  girls,  and  no  doubt  promising 
them  all  good  husbands  and  tribes  of  children.' 

10.  The  Use  of  Machinery  in  agricultural  pursuits  has 
also  played  its  part  in  reducing  labour.    Men  who  formerly 
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mowed  down  the  grass  with  scythes  or  cut  the  corn  with 
sickles  are  no  longer  required.  The  fall  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  agricultural  produce  generally,  brought  about 
by  Free  Trade,  and  the  development  of  a  vast  supply  of 
corn  and  food  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  etc.,  though  of  vital  good  to  the 
country,  have,  of  course,  adversely  affected  farming  and 
village  life. 

11.  Agricultural  depression  has  in  many  villages 
severely  diminished  the  incomes  of  the  squire  and  clergy- 
man. The  former  may  have  had  to  leave  the  hall  or 
manor-house  because  his  income  was  insufficient  to  live 
there,  and  in  many  cases  the  house  of  the  squire  has  been 
let  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or  tradesman  with  no  interest 
in  the  village  or  its  inhabitants.  This  change  affects  all 
who  depend  upon  the  spending  of  money  in  the  place  ;  it 
affects  the  income  of  the  village  school,  and  cuts  off  in 
many  ways  the  revenues  of  the  locality. 

12.  The  Land  of  the  Country  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  landowners,  and  family  arrangements,  by  which 
each  owner  of  the  estate  has  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  and 
must  leave  it  as  a  whole  to  the  next  heir,  have  conferred 
great  power  upon  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Prior 
to  1832  the  House  of  Commons  was  practically  ruled  by 
the  owners  of  the  land.  Then  came  the  great  Reform  Act 
extending  the  parliamentary  suffrage,  and  more  power  was 
given  to  the  people.  This  principle  has  since  been  ex- 
tended, and  now  we  have  household  suffrage,  by  which 
every  one  who  rents  a  place  of  abode,  no  matter  how  small 
the  rent  may  be,  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ballot  gives  secrecy  of 
voting,  so  that  it  has  now  become  more  difficult  to  exer- 
cise undue  influence  on  the  voters. 

13.  The  Power  of  the  People. — The  whole  course  of 
events  of  late  has  been  to  give  more  and  more  power 
to  the  people,  and  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  rural 
England,  it  must  be  to  themselves  that  her  inhabitants  will 
have  to  look  for  progress  and  prosperity.     Education  is 
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doing  much  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  widen  the 
possibilities  of  life  for  our  rural  villages.  Wise  legislation 
will  in  time  remove  many  of  their  present  disabilities,  and 
an  early  day  may  see  again  that  golden  time  when  rural 
England  shall  rival  its  former  prosperity. 

*  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coining  day, 
AVlien  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree.' 

Goldsmith. 


CHAPTER   III 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

L  The  Counties. — Before  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  the  government  of  the  counties 
was  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  In 
speaking  of  the  local  government  of  the  counties  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  speak  of  those  general 
functions  of  government  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
county. 

2.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  arrange 
for  a  county  police,  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  same  held  good  of  the  provision  of 
bridges,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  management  of  the 
high  roads,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  county 
magistrates  became  the  governing  body  for  the  counties, 
having  administrative  power  and  the  further  necessary 
power  of  rating  the  people.  Now  these  magistrates  were 
not  in  any  sense  a  popularly  elected  body,  and  hence  the 
well-known  English  rule  that  those  who  have  the  spending 
of  public  money,  i.e.  money  compulsorily  paid  by  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  rates,  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  was  not  in  the  case  of  these  county  magistrates 
fulfilled,  for  they  were  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
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the   day   generally  for  political   services   or  because   they 
were  men  of  wealth  and  position.      They  held  office   for 


THE  STRAND. 


life  or  during  good  behaviour,  and  consequently  were  to 
a  great   extent  irresponsible  to  those  who   provided  the 
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money  with  which  they  administered  the  powers  of  local 
government. 

3.  Difference  of  the  Counties. — The  size  and  needs 
of  the  counties  are  exceedingly  varied.  There  are  in 
England  and  Wales  fifty-two  of  these  counties,  and  they  may 
be  rightly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  manufacturing 
and  the  agricultural.  We  generally  find  wealth  and 
density  of  population  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and 
manufacturers  have  to  a  great  extent  located  themselves 
adjacent  to  the  districts  where  coal  and  minerals  are 
found.  What  is  known  as  the  ratable  value  of  a  dis- 
trict is  the  annual  rental  upon  which  the  rates  are  raised, 
and  it  can  consequently  be  understood  that  the  importance 
of  a  county  like  that  of  Lancashire,  with  an  annual  ratable 
valueof  £20,000,000  sterling,  and  a  population  of  4,000,000, 
covering  an  extent  of  land  of  1,208,154  acres,  is  greater 
than  that  of  Hampshire,  with  a  ratable  value  of  £3,750,000 
sterling,  a  population  of  less  than  700,000,  and  an  area  of 
1,032,105  acres. 

4.  County  Government. — The  great  towns  long  ago 
demanded  and  obtained  reformed  municipal  government, 
and  the  populous  townships  have  in  local  boards  of  health 
a  modified  form  of  municipal  government  which  has  met 
their  needs,  but  the  rural  districts  have  had  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  government  of  the  county  in  what  are 
known  as  the  administrative  districts,  outside  the  large 
towns  and  local  board  areas,  not  sufficiently  large  to  be 
able  to  command  perfect  local  government  of  their  own, 
and  consequently  dependent  upon  the  general  government 
of  the  county  as  administered  by  the  county  magistrates. 
This  was  the  case  up  to  1888,  when  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed  and  many  of  the  blessings  of  municipal 
government  were  extended  to  the  counties. 

5.  The  County  Council. — A  popularly  elected  body 
known  as  the  County  Council  is  chosen  every  three  years. 
The  council  consists  partly  of  county  councillors,  and 
partly  of  aldermen  elected  by  the  council  generally  from 
their    own    body,    but   not    so    of   necessity,    as    county 
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councils  have  power  to  elect  aldermen  from  outside  their 
body.  Certain  of  the  great  towns  were  made  county 
boroughs.  There  are  sixty -four  county  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  London,  which  in  local  govern- 
ment has  always  occupied  a  different  position  from  that  of 
the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  was  provided  with  its 
i_    own  county  council,  consisting  of  138  members,  and  having 
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jurisdiction  over  the  district  hitherto  governed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Of  course  London  has  in 
addition  its  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  in  their  hands 
there  is  still  left  the  local  administration  of  the  heart  of 
London  known  as  the  City.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
District  has  a  population  of  5,600,000,  covers  an  area  of 
441,000  acres,  and  has  a  ratable  value  of  £37,000,000. 

6.  London. — The  district  of  the  County  Council  has  a 
population  of  4,200,000.     The  City  of  London  proper  has 
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a  population  of  37,500,^  a  ratable  value  of  £4,124,987,  and 
an  area  of  only  668  acres.  In  the  other  great  towns  the 
mayor  and  corporation  are  the  county  councils,  where  such 
towns  enjoy  the  dignity  of  being  county  boroughs. 

7.  The  county  councils  have  great  powers,  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  municipal  boroughs,  and  consequently 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  these  powers 
when  we  consider  the  municipal  government  of  our  large 
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towns.  The  plan  of  local  government  in  the  counties 
is,  however,  not  yet  complete.  We  have  in  the  county 
council  a  controlling  head,  but  the  localities  which  com- 
prise the  rest  of  the  body  have  still  to  be  brought  into 
unison  therewith.  Before  long,  no  doubt,  there  will  be 
a  complete  scheme  of  local  government  dealing  with  all 
portions  of  the  county,  beginning  with  the  parish  council, 

^  The  day  population  is  250,000.    The  contrast  with  the  night  popula- 
tion is  interesting. 
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and  providing  each  district  with  a  perfect  system  of  repre- 
sentative local  government. 

8.  Division  of  Counties,  etc. — Our  old  divisions  of 
counties,  townships,  and  parishes,  to  say  nothing  of  poor- 
law  unions,  have  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  all  schemes 
of  local  government  reform.  A  Napoleon  could  map  out 
France  into  departments,  and  make  the  country  look  like 
a  draught-board,  placing  in  each  department  a  representa- 
tive of  imperial  government,  and  causing  everything  to  be 
controlled  by,  and  everything  to  depend  upon,  the  central 
government,  but  in  England  we  should  not  tolerate  any 
such  arrangement. 

9.  In  our  very  incongruities  we  have  a  vital  strength 
which  was  unknown  in  Imperial  France.  Our  strength 
lies  in  our  comparative  freedom  from  central  authorit3^ 
In  France,  when  Paris,  the  heart  of  the  country,  falls  into 
the  hands  of  either  an  invading  power,  or  a  new  form 
of  government,  the  country  falls  too,  because  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom  depends  upon  the  central  seat  of  government. 
In  England  we  are  not  so  dominated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  London,  and  hence  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
that  local  independence  which  has  been  the  growth  of 
centuries,  and  out  of  which  have  sprung  the  singular 
divisions  of  localities  which  have  made  the  problem  of  local 
government  a  difficult  one  to  solve. 

10.  Parish  Councils. — The  county  councils  were  created 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  i)assed  in  1888,  and  six  years 
later  an  Act  of  Parliament  created  parish  councils.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  local  government  into  the  villages 
was  recognised  by  the  framers  of  the  scheme  for  county 
government;  but  it  was  thought  the  wisest  plan  first  to 
appoint  the  great  county  councils.  These  are  the  authori- 
ties dealing  with  matters  which  are  best  administered  on  a 
large  scale,  and  connected  with  the  county  as  a  whole, 
such  as  the  part  control  of  the  police  (which  in  English  and 
Welsh  county  boroughs,  except  London,  are  governed  by 
Councils),  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  cattle, 
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etc.,  and  the  exercise  of  powers  affecting  a  great  many 
other  important  matters. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  established  two 
new  forms  of  local  government,  namely — 

The  Parish  Meeting,         The  Parish  Council, 

and  certain  bodies,  such  as  Local  Boards,  Urban  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities,  Burial  Boards,  and  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, were  reconstituted,  and  their  powers  trans- 
ferred to 

The  District  Councils, 

the  highest  authority  in  the  county  being,  of  course. 
The  County  Council. 

Thus  unity  of  administration  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from 
the  small  village  right  up  to  the  authority  which  governs 
the  whole  of  the  county. 

IL  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  parish  is  now  the 
unit  of  county  government,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  upon  the  character  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  village  will  very  much  depend  the  character  of  the 
county  council.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  establishment  of  the  parish  councils  will  be  the 
educating  influence  these  bodies  will  have  on  the  electors. 
By  these  parish  councils  the  highest  forms  of  self-govern- 
ment will  be  brought  to  the  door  of  every  cottage.  People 
who  hitherto  have  thought  little  of  all  that  may  be  effected 
for  the  good  of  the  community  by  united  action,  and  a 
wise  expenditure  of  the  rates,  will  be  made  responsible  for 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs,  and  will  thus  be 
led  to  know  more  about  the  public  affairs,  not  only  of  their 
own  village,  but  also  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

12.  There  are  about  13,000  civil  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  every  parish  with  300  inhabitants  or  more 
must  have  its  parish  meeting  and  parish  council,  whilst 
villages  with  less  population  may  have  councils  if  they 
desire.     Such  is  the  vast  machinery  which  has  been  created 
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for  improving  the  lives  and  ministering  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  these  new  authorities,  which  we  will  take 
in  order. 

13.  The  Parish  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  will  meet  about  the  25th  of  March.  For  the 
general  business  of  the  village  this  annual  assembly  will 
take  the  place  of  the  vestry  meeting ;  and  in  a  small 
district,  wdiere  .  there  is  no  parish  council,  will  discharge 
certain  of  the  duties  of  such  council.  The  parish  meet- 
ing will  consist  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  place  who  are 
electors,  and  will  consequently  embrace  the  voters  who 
elect  the  parish  council,  the  district  council,  and  the 
county  council.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  parish 
meetings,  and  for  parish  councils,  are  those  possessed  by 
the  parliamentary  and  county  electors.  After  the  election 
of  a  chairman,  the  parish  meeting  will  elect  the  parish 
council;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election,  a  poll 
of  the  electors  will  decide  who  are  to  be  the  members 
of  the  parish  council.  In  certain  important  matters  this 
parish  meeting  will  control  the  action  of  the  parish  council. 
In  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  rate  to  be  levied  by  the 
parish  council,  it  cannot  exceed  an  annual  rate  "of  3d.  in 
the  £,  without  the  approval  of  the  parish  meeting,  and 
even  with  this  approval  the  rate  must  not  exceed  6d.  The 
adoption  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  called  'Adoptive 
Acts,'  such  as  those  for  the  provision  of  free  libraries,  baths 
and  wash-houses,  burial  grounds,  street  lamps,  fire  engines, 
etc.,  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  parish  meeting  before 
their  powers  can  be  put  in  force  by  the  parish  councils. 

14.  The  value  of  the  parish  meeting  will,  in  one  direc- 
tion, be  that  it  will  supply  a  review  ground,  on  which  will 
be  examined,  by  those  directly  interested,  all  matters  affect- 
ing local  and  county  administration  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
interests  of  the  locality.  If  the  parish  councils  are  remiss 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  are  too  extravagant  with 
the  ratepayers'  money,  or  err  in  any  other  way,  their  con- 
stituents in  the  parish  meeting  can  bring  them  to  book, 
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and,  if  necessary,  take  measures  to  change  the  members 
elected  to  the  council.  This  supervision  will  also,  in  a 
measure,  apply  to  the  work  of  the  district  councils.  If  the 
sewers  or  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  village  are  not  re- 
ceiving proper  attention,  the  ratepayers  in  parish  meetings 
will  naturally  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  district 
council  having  charge  of  these  matters  for,  it  may  be,  a 
group  of  parishes.  The  parish  meeting  must  take  place 
once  a  year,  but,  on  the  requisition  of  six  electors,  special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  any  public  room  belonging  to  the  parish,  or,  failing 
such  room,  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school 
receiving  grants  from  the  Education  Department  must 
place  their  premises  at  the  service  of  the  ratepayers  for 
meetings  of  the  parish  and  its  council  without  charge,  so 
long  as  such  meetings  do  not  interfere  with  day  or  even- 
ing schools. 

1 5.  The  Parish  Council. — There  may  be  five  members — 
or  any  number  up  to  fifteen — regulated  according  to  the 
population  of  the  parish.  Their  territory  is  the  civil 
parish — that  is,  a  parish  having  a  separate  poor  rate.  The 
parish  council  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
election.  The  members  are  nominated  at  the  annual  parish 
meeting,  and  if  more  candidates  appear  than  there  are 
seats  on  the  council,  a  poll  of  the  electors  is  to  take  place 
to  settle  the  election.  County  and  parliamentary  voters 
have  the  election  of  the  parish  council.  Members  of  parish 
councils  must  be  adults  and  electors,  or  resident  in  the 
parish,  or  within  three  miles  of  it.  Women  may  be 
elected,  and  married  women  having  voting  qualifications 
other  than  those  belonging  to  their  husbands  are  now 
for  the  first  time  recognised  as  voters.  The  first  busi- 
ness of  the  parish  council  is  to  appoint  the  overseers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assess  and  collect  the  rates  and  to  prepare 
the  lists  of  voters.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  guardians  of  the 
poor.  The  overseers  are  not  concerned  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor   or  the   maintenance  of  the  workhouse.      These 
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are  the  duties  of  the  guardians,  who  apply  to  the  overseers 
for  the  necessary  money  for  these  purposes,  and  the  over- 
seers thereupon  lay  a  rate.  Other  bodies  also — the  parish 
council  and  the  school  board — have  their  rates  collected 
by  the  overseers,  and  as  the  authority  charged  with  the 
collection  of  rates,  the  overseers  must  find  the  money 
required,  obtaining  it  of  course  in  the  shape  of  rates  levied 
on  the  properties  in  the  parish.  As  the  overseers  prepare 
the  list  of  ratepayers,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  assess- 
ments of  the  various  houses,  or  business  premises,  or  farms, 
etc.,  in  the  occupation  of  such  ratepayers,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  overseers  prepare  the  lists  of  voters.  Pre- 
payment of  local  rates  due  from  any  voter  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  such  voter  is  to  be  put  on  the  voters'  list. 
Only  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances — such  as  the  absence  of  the  relieving  officer, 
who  is  the  paid  servant  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
charged  with  the  giving  of  poor-law  relief  either  in  money 
or  food — are  the  overseers  empowered  to  give  temporary 
assistance  in  articles  of  absolute  necessity  (not  money) 
to  a  pauper — that  is,  a  person  receiving  relief  from  the 
rates. 

16.  In  most  parishes  the  overseers  appoint  an  officer 
to  carry  on  the  collection  of  the  rates,  etc.  This  officer  is 
paid  for  his  services,  and  is  known  as  the  assistant  over- 
seer. Should  the  parish  council  require  the  services  of 
a  paid  clerk,  such  clerk  is  to  be  the  person  holding  the 
office  of  vestry  clerk  if  there  is  one.  Failing  this,  the 
assistant  overseer  may  be  the  clerk,  or  the  council  may 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  paid  clerk  if  a  member  will 
discharge  the  duties  from  a  sense  of  public  spirit  without 
payment  for  his  services.  The  parish  council  will  meet 
at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  probably  in  the  village 
schoolroom,  and  the  council,  in  addition  to  their  other 
work,  provide,  where  necessary,  but  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  parish  meeting,  baths  and  wash-houses,  free  libraries, 
burial  grounds,  and  lamps  for  the  lighting  of  roads. 

1 7.  The  parish  council  may  hire,  or  buy,  land  for  allot- 
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ments,  and  let  the  same  for  gardens  and  pasture  land.  A 
barn,  cowhouse,  or  stable  may  be  erected  on  an  allotment, 
but  permanent  pasture  may  not  be  broken  up  without  the 
approval  of  the  owner.  When  a  parish  council  cannot 
come  to  terms  with  the  landlord,  land  may  be  bought  or 
hired  compulsorily,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
council.  The  parish  council  become  the  holders  of  all 
parish  property,  such  as  village  greens,  etc.,  and  appoint 
the  trustees  of  charities  not  left  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligion. Footpaths  and  roads  are  to  be  under  the  special 
care  of  the  parish  council ;  and  such  thoroughfares  cannot 
be  stopped  without  the  consent  of  the  council.  Foot- 
paths may  be  provided  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  same  authority. 

18.  The  parish  council  are  to  see  that  the  district 
council  provide  proper  sewers  and  an  efficient  water 
supply,  and  if  the  district  council  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  the  parish  council  will  bring  the  question  of 
default  before  the  county  council,  who  have  powers,  if 
necessary,  to  assume  charge  of  the  work  of  a  district 
council  neglecting  their  duties,  and  carry  out  the  necessary 
work.  The  parish  council  may  provide  public  offices  for 
their  meetings  and  business.  They  may  provide  recreation 
grounds,  a^[id  maintain  public  walks,  village  greens,  and 
open  spaces.  To  help  the  water  supply  the  council  may 
utilise  any  well,  spring,  or  stream  in  the  parish,  but  must 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  corporation  or  person ; 
and  subject  to  the  same  rights  the  council  are  to  deal  with 
any  pond,  pool,  open  ditch,  drain,  or  place  containing  filth 
or  stagnant  water  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  In 
the  case  of  an  unhealthy  dwelling,  the  parish  council  are 
to  make  a  representation  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
of  the  local  authority.  The  parish  meeting  may  apply 
to  the  Education  Department  for  the  election  of  a  school 
board  where  the  provision  of  elementary  school  supply  is 
deficient,  and  may  apply  to  the  same  authority  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  school  board  in  a  district  where  a  board 
school  has  not  been  provided,  and  where  the  powers  of 
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enforcing  attendance   at  school  may   with    advantage  be 


transferred  to  an  attendance  committee. 

19.  Such  briefly,  without  following  too  closely  the 
exact  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  are  the  powers  of 
the  parish  council,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  intention  of  Parliament  has  been  to  give  to  the  rural 
districts  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  those  hitherto 
only  enjoyed  by  the  towns  and  large  centres  of  population. 
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There  will  now  be  in  every  village  of  300  inhabitants  a 
parish  council  charged  with  the  care  of  the  lives  of  the 
people,  their  rights  and  responsibilities.  Smaller  places 
will  either  be  provided  with  a  council  (if  they  so  desire), 
or  possess  a  parish  meeting ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board,  used  when  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  was  first  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  these  purposes  there  can  be  no  authority 
better  than  that  of  the  people  residing  in  their  own 
localities.     The  rural  districts  have  in  the  large  towns,  such 
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as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  splendid  object- 
lessons  of  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  local  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  the  people,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  if  they  do  not  now  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  the  same  blessings. 

20.  District  Councils. — The  rural  district  councils  will 
have  transferred  to  them  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by 
rural  sanitary  authorities  and  highway  boards.  The 
rural  district  councillors  will  be  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
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for  the  parishes  returning  them  to  the  rural  district  coun- 
cil. The  urban  district  councils  will  take  over  the  work 
of  the  local  boards  for  towns  and  populous  places  not 
incorporated  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The 
district  councils  have  very  similar  powers  to  the  municipal 
corporations,  without  possessing  quite  the  same  liberty 
of  action,  or  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  council  of 
a  great  town.  Additional  dignity  has,  however,  been 
given  to  the  district  councils,  as  in  future  the  chair- 
men will,  during  their  terms  of  office,  rank  as  county 
magistrates.  The  councils  both  for  the  parish  and  the 
district  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  controlled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  a  department  of  the  Government. 
Their  accounts  Avill  be  audited  by  the  district  auditor  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  he  has  power 
to  disallow  any  expenditure  he  may  consider  unnecessary, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Government  department.  No 
such  control  is  exercised  over  the  accounts. o£  the  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  consequently  the  corporations  have 
greater  powers  than  the  parish  and  district  councils.  The 
old  system  of  voting  for  local  boards  is  now  abolished. 
Formerly  an  elector  could  have  a  number  of  votes,  depend- 
ing on  the  value  of  the  property  he  owned  or  rented  in 
the  district,  and  the  election  of  members  was  conducted  by 
means  of  voting  papers  delivered  at  the  houses  of  voters. 
Now  each  elector  has  only  one  vote  for  each  member,  and 
the  election  will  be  by  ballot. 


CHAPTEE   IV 

THE   MUNICIPALITY 

1.  Municipal  Government. — The  highest  form  of  local 
government  is  that  of  the  Municipality.  We  speak  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  town,  if  it  is  a  city, 
and  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  if  the  town 
has  not  arrived  at  the  greater  dignity  of  being  entitled  to 
call  itself  a  city.  The  name  city  now  means  nothing 
more  than  a  title  borne  by  a  large  town.  The  name  has 
no  other  significance  in  modern  times.  Cities  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common,  and  no  special  privileges  not 
possessed  by  boroughs.  Manchester  was  made  a  city 
about  the  time  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  but  in 
more  recent  years  even  this  distinction  has  not  been 
observed.  Leeds  and  Birmingham  are  cities,  but  have  no 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church.  Then  there  are  old 
cathedral  towns  of  considerable  importance  formerly  which 
bear  the  title  of  city ;  for  example,  we  have  Lichfield  and 
Winchester. 

2.  During  the  present  century  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  raised  to  positions  of  the  first  importance  towns 
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which  have  no  such  historical  records  to  boast  of  as  have 
some  of  the  old  cathedral  cities.  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and   other  modern 


towns  are  now  the  centres  of  municipal  life  and  activity, 
whilst  many  of  the  old  cathedral  cities  of  the  past  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  counted  among  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom. 
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3.  The  head  of  the  municipality  or  corporation  is  the 
Mayor,  who  is  elected  each  year  by  the  council.  The 
council  consists  of  councillors  who  are  elected  for  three 
years,  practically  by  the  same  voters  who  elect  members 
of  Parliament,  with  this  important  difference,  that 
women,  although  they  may  not  be  town  councillors,  have 
votes   for  the   election  of  members  of  the  council.     The 
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town  councillors  elect  the  aldermen,  who,  as  a  rule,  form 
about  a  fourth  of  the  council.  These  aldermen  are  also 
re-elected  by  their  fellow-members  of  the  council  every 
six  years,  but  practically  the  office  is  a  permanent  one, 
and  the  aldermen  are  consequently  the  senior  members 
of  the  council,  and  ensure  the  presence  in  the  body,  of  men 
thoroughly  experienced  by  long  years  of  service  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  municipal  government. 

4.   In  Scotland  the   method   of  municipal  government 
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differs  from  that  of  England.  There,  instead  of  the  Mayor 
and  Lord  Mayor,  we  have  Provosts  or  Lord  Provosts,  and 
the  nearest  apj^roach  to  an  English  alderman  is  a  Scotch 
bailie,  who,  however,  has  magisterial  functions  not  neces- 
sarily possessed  by  the  English  alderman.  The  general 
powers  of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Scotland  are, 
however,  very  much  the  same. 

5.  Cities. — As  we  have  already  seen  that,  of  late  years, 
distinction  has  been  given  to  certain  of  the  large  towns  by 
the  Government  conferring  upon  them  the  title  of  city, 
there  has  quite  recently  been  a  further  distinction  con- 
ferred. Of  English  towns,  up  to  the  year  1893,  only 
London  and  York  boasted  of  their  Lord  Mayors.  Now 
we  have  in  addition  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  As  in  the  case  of  the  city,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  title  is  only  one  of  dignity,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  highly  coveted,  as  it  is  conferred  by  the 
Queen,  and  illustrates  the  wise  desire  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Government  to  add  to  the  importance  of  muni- 
cijjal  life. 

6.  The  government  of  the  town  is  carried  on  in  a 
building  generally  known  as  the  Town  Hall.  Sometimes 
the  building,  as  in  the  cases  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool, 
is  not  the  only  place  used  for  the  purpose.  The  needs  of 
the  corporation  may  have  outgrown  the  accommodation  of 
the  town  hall,  or  for  some  other  reason  it  may  have  become 
necessary  to  have  municipal  buildings  in  addition  to  the 
town  hall.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  describing  the 
various  departments  of  municipal  work,  we  will  suppose 
that  at  the  town  hall  we  shall  find  the  mayor,  the 
council  chamber,  and  the  various  offices  where  the  public 
affairs  of  the  town  are  conducted. 

7.  We  commenced  this  chapter  by  saying  that  muni- 
cipal government  is  the  highest  form  of  local  government. 
It  is  so  because  it  is  the  freest  from  central  control — that 
is,  the  corporation  is  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as,  for  instance,  is  the  district  council.  The  accounts  of 
this  body  are  supervised  by  the  district  auditor,  who  is  a 
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civil  servant  employed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London  to  examine  the  accounts  of  such  authorities  as 
District  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  School  Boards. 
The  corporations  know  little  of  the  control  exercised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  over  the  affairs,  and  over  the 
servants  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  etc. 

8.  Powers  of  Corporations. — Corporations  enjoy  great 
powers  in  being  able  to  obtain  from  Parliament  special 
Acts  of  Parliament  applicable  to  their  own  towns.      This 
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question  of  municipal  government  in  its  relation  to  legisla- 
tion has  become  an  important  factor  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Powers  and  privileges  have  been  conferred  upon 
localities  which  were  not  formerly  held,  and  short  of 
altering  the  general  law  of  the  land,  there  is  scarcely 
any  concession  a  powerful  corporation  may  not  hope  to 
secure,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  powers  sought 
to  be  obtained  are  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

9.  Each   November  there  are   lodged   in  London  im- 
portant   local    Bills    dealing   with    municipal    extension. 
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Many  of  these  proposals  lead  to  protracted  fights  before 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  to  be  expended  in  lawyers'  charges.  Parlia- 
mentary counsel  receive  expensive  retainers  for  their 
services,  and  grave  objections  have  been  raised  to  a 
system  which  proves  so  oppressive  to  localities  seeking  to 
obtain  parliamentary  powers  to  carry  out  improvements, 
or  provide  such  necessities  of  town  life  as  public  works  for 
the  supply  of  water  and  gas,  or  conveyance  by  means 
of  tramways,  etc.  When  parliamentary  sanction  has  been 
obtained,  the  corporation  have  given  to  them  the  necessary 
powers  to  obtain  land  and  property  by  compulsory  pur- 
chase, and  so  it  comes  about  that  strenuous  opposition  has 
to  be  encountered  from  owners  of  property  and  others 
interested. 

10.  The  committee  rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  witnessed  great  struggles  between  powerful  corpora- 
tions and  their  opponents  in  many  well-fought  battles  to 
obtain  further  privileges  and  powers  for  the  people.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  a  powerful  railway  company  seek 
compulsory  powers  to  make  a  line  of  railway,  or  for 
the  extension  of  stations  or  existing  lines,  and  if  the 
public  bodies  of  the  localities  have  not  received  satisfactory 
safeguards  they  have  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  has  so  come  about  that  a  great  parliamentary 
bar,  composed  of  eminent  counsel,  learned  in  all  matters 
connected  with  what  is  known  as  Private  Bill  Legislation, 
has  come  into  existence,  and  some  of  the  largest  incomes 
enjoyed  by  lawyers  are  made  in  connection  with  this 
department  of  law-making. 

11.  Much  of  municipal  government  may  be  said  to  be 
permissive  so  far  as  its  adoption  by  any  town  is  concerned. 
A  town  may  have  its  free  libraries,  provided  it  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  done  after  a  poll  has  been  taken,  and  we  frequently 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  towns  which  have  adopted,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  towns  which  have  rejected,  a 
proposal  to  establish  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms.     Of 
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course  the  expense  has  to  be  provided  by  the  town,  but 
the  amount  of  money  a  locality  may  so  spend  is  limited, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  provision  of  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  on 
the  ratable  value  of  the  houses  and  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  district. 

12.  Corporations  do  not  of  necessity  own  the  gas-works 
of  the  town,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  markets,  the 
water- works,  the  public  parks,  the  tramways,  and  works 
for  the  supply  of  electric  light.  As  we  are  about  to  deal 
with  what  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  the  Town  Hall, 
we  will  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  case  of  a 
municipality  fully  alive  to  all  the  wants  of  a  great  popula- 
tion, and  with  sufficient  public  spirit  to  have  put  themselves 
in  the  van  of  every  movement  which  conduces  to  the 
health  and  moral  well-being  of  the  vast  community  over 
which  they  exercise  such  powerful  jurisdiction. 

1 3.  London  and  its  Coppopation. — Before  entering  the 
Town  Hall,  however,"  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  what 
is  true  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  provinces  is  not 
entirely  true  of  the  city  of  London.  There  we  have  a 
powerful  corporation,  with  much  wealth,  paying  their  Lord 
Mayor  £10,000  a  year  to  dispense  hospitality  at  the  Guild- 
hall. Vast  wealth  and  much  power  and  magnificence 
are  possessed  by  the  corporation  of  London,  but  they  do 
not  rule  the  whole  of  the  four  millions  of  people  compos- 
ing that  great  province  we  call  London,  there  being  in  the 
metropolis  a  county  council  dealing  with  the  municipal 
matters  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  city  which  is  ruled 
over  by  the  old  corporation,  but  which  only  contains  a 
population  of  37,500,^  and,  in  fact,  is  only  the  centre,  or 
we  may  say  heart,  of  London. 

14.  We  have  said  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
receives  a  princely  salary,  and  is  greatly  concerned  in  dis- 
pensing hospitality.  The  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
is  greatly  prized,  though  it  now  confers  no  real,  substantial 
benefit,  but  distinguished  public  men  and  others  covet  the 
honour.    The  city  of  London  confers  its  freedom  on  foreign 

^  See  note  on  page  16. 
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sovereigns  visiting  our  court,  upon  distinguished  soldiers  who 
have  served  their  country  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  upon 
statesmen  and  travellers.  Upon  the  rolls  of  the  London 
citizens  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  great  men. 

15.  In  November  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  entertain  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  State,  and  many 
great  schemes  of  government  have  been  foreshadowed  at 
his  hospitable  board.  Great  state  attends  these  banquets, 
and  earlier  in  the  day  there  is  a  procession  through  the 
city.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  ridden  in  his  state  coach,  his 
trumpeters  have  made  the  London  streets  ring  with  their 
music.  More  or  less  absurd  displays  have  formed  part  of 
the  procession,  but  the  whole  keeps  alive  the  remembrance 
of  the  important  office,  and  the  important  part  played  in 
the  past  by  the  Lord  Ma3"ors  of  London. 

16.  Although  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  receives  a 
liberal  allowance  of  j^ioney  from  the  Common  Council,  it 
does  not  suffice  to  meet  his  expenses.  Hence  he  must  be 
a  wealthy  man,  and  his  reign  of  office  is  frequently  rewarded 
by  a  knighthood,  or  if  he  has  been  a  particularly  success- 
ful and  generous  Lord  Mayor,  he  may  perhaps  be  made  a 
baronet. 

17.  And  now,  having  paid  our  respects  to  the  old 
usages  and  somewhat  out  of  date  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  like  which  there  is  none 
other  in  the  whole  kingdom,  we  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
modern  municipal  life  in  one  of  our  leading  towns. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  {Continued) 

The  Town  Hall  and  what  takes  place  within  its  walls 

1.    Great   Town    Halls   and   Public    Buildings. — The 

municipal  palaces  of  many  of  our  large  towns  which  have 
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been  erected  in  modern  times  are  bidding  fair  to  rival  in 
size  and  magnificence  those  older  town  halls  which  are 
still  the  pride  and  show-places  of  many  continental  cities. 
The  increased  importance  which  is  now  paid  to  municipal 
architecture  by  our  wealthy  municipalities  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  increased  poAver  and  importance  of  local 
government. 

2.   Very  large  sums  of  money  have  during  the  present 
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generation  been  expended  on  the  supply  of  municipal 
buildings.  Central  and  necessarily  expensive  sites  have 
been  obtained,  and  upon  these  have  been  erected  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  planned  by  skilled  architects,  who  have 
been  successful  in  rearing  edifices  worthy  of  the  town. 
Internally  these  buildings  have  been  artistically  treated, 
their  halls  and  corridors  have  been  embellished  with 
statues  of  eminent  men,  and  costly  frescoes,  illustrative  of 
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the   history   of  the   nation,   adorn  their 
walls. 

3.  Glasgow. — The  people  at  large  have  recognised  the 
fact  that  honour  should  be  done  to  representative  govern- 
ment by  the  provision  of  a  stately  home,  conferring  dignity 
and  importance  upon  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Visitors  to  Glasgow  view  with  satisfaction  and  admiration 
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tlie  classic  building  whose  majestic  exterior  and  internal 
glory  of  white  marble  staircases  and  noble  columns  of  the 
like  material  make  the  state-rooms  a  fit  home  for  the  good 
government  of  the  great  city,  administered  by  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Corporation. 

4.  Birmingham  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  public  spirit 

I  of  successive  members  of  her  municipal  government.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessing 
i 
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better  examples  of  the  improvements  which  may  be  effected 
by  a  municipality  than  the  great  town  which  rightly  claims 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Midlands.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
the  reform  of  corporations,  Birmingham  must  have  been 
an  exceedingly  uninteresting  town.  AVithin  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  new  streets  and  thoroughfares 
have  been  driven  through  her  crowded  centres.  Hand- 
some shops  and  public  buildings  now  line  her  main 
streets.  A  town  hall  and  council  chamber,  rendered 
historic  as  the  place  where  that  great  tribune  of  the  English 
nation,  John  Bright,  made  the  walls  re-echo  to  his  great 
deliverances  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  lend  dignity  and  importance  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  are  singularly  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  town's  hospitality. 

5.  In  close  proximity  to  the  town  hall  there  rise 
stately  municipal  buildings,  suitable  for  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  of  the  city ;  a  municipal  art 
gallery  filled  with  art  treasures  and  some  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  English  and  foreign  painters ;  a  municipal 
school  of  art  which  has  acquired  a  just  celebrity  for  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred ;  recently  erected  assize  courts, 
built  to  do  honour  to  the  law  as  administered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Judges ;  and  close  by,  in  the  Mason  College,  we 
have  a  building  where  the  highest  possibilities  of  education 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  thriving 
city,  which  will  ever  hold  in  just  honour  and  esteem,  as 
that  of  one  of  her  worthiest  sons,  the  name  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason,  who  not  only  gave  the  college  and  provided  it  with 
funds,  but  also  gave  a  princely  fortune  to  the  noble 
orphanage  and  almshouses  which  bear  his  name. 

6.  Liverpool. — Our  great  western  seaport  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  her  municipal  and  public  buildings.  On 
leaving  the  Lime  Street  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
AVestern  Kailway,  we  have  immediately  before  us  the 
magnificent  St.  George's  Hall,  forming  the  background  of 
a  noble  square,  with  statues  of  the  Queen  on  horseback, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  other  splendid  examples  of  the 
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sculptor's  skill.  St.  George's  Hall  is  the  place  where  are 
held  the  assizes  of  the  town ;  in  it  is  a  great  hall  for  public 
gatherings  and  musical  recitals.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  organ,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great  city  it 
adorns. 

7.  Liverpool  has  ever  been  to  the  front  in  the  pro- 
motion of  art  and  literature.  The  Sir  William  Brown 
Museum  and  Free  Lending  Library  and  the  Walker  Art 
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Gallery  are  splendid  examples  of  the  generosity  of  public 
men  whose  names  Liverpool  must  always  honour.  The 
town  hall  is  in  Dale  Street,  and  the  buildings  used  for 
municipal  purposes  are  immediately  adjacent.  The  vast 
docks,  covering  miles  of  area,  the  landing  stage,  the  ships 
and  the  great  ocean  steamers  which  are  constantly  going 
and  coming  between  America  and  England  and  all  parts 
of  the  world,  form  distinct  parts  of  that  important  whole 
which  has  made  Liverpool  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Empire. 
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8.  The  Business  of  the  Town. — We  will  now  proceed  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  business  which  is  transacted  within 
the  town  hall  of  one  of  our  great  municipalities,  and  in 
describing  the  work  done  it  will  be  interesting  to  give,  as 
illustrations  of  the  enterprise  and  progress  of  some  of  our 
corporations,  a  few  particulars  of  prominent  features  of 
municipal  zeal  and  administration. 

9.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Mayor  is  the  head  of 
the  corporation ;  the  office  he  holds  is  an  ancient  one,  but 
at  no  time  has  it  been  held  in  greater  honour  and  respect 
than  it  is  now.  The  election  to  the  office  of  mayor  takes 
place  on  the  9th  of  November  in  each  year.  The  council, 
as  a  rule,  appoint  one  of  their  number,  though  they  are 
not  obliged  to  do  so,  and  may  if  they  like  appoint  one  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  council.  For  instance,  the  Town 
Council  of  Cardiff  not  very  long  ago  appointed  as  its  chief 
magistrate  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  receives  a  grant  of 
public  money  to  meet  in  part  the  expenses  of  his  year  of 
office,  but  such  grants  are  not  common.  As  a  rule  the 
mayor  has  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  as  it  falls  to  his 
lot  to  entertain  at  public  banquets  and  receptions  not  only 
the  members  of  the  council,  but  also  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
in  towns  where  assizes  are  held,  the  leading  citizens,  and 
royal  and  public  personages  visiting  the  town,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  he  must  be  a  man  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
bear  the  expense,  if  he  is  to  support  the  dignity  of  his 
office  in  a  proper  manner. 

1 0.  It  is  true  that  on  some  great  occasions  the  town  may 
make  the  mayor  a  grant  towards  exceptional  expenses 
of  municipal  hospitality ;  but  even  allowing  for  this,  con- 
siderable expense  and  devotion  of  time  to  public  affairs 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  the  corporation ;  as  a 
town  not  only  looks  to  its  mayor  to  preside  with  efficiency 
at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  but  also  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front  of   everything   affecting   the   interests   of   the  com- 

Eiunity :    to    take    the    lead   in    all    movements    for    the 
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to  represent  the  town  on  all  public  state  occasions ;  and  to 
be  accessible  to  all  who  have  schemes  for  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  inhabitants.  Hence  the  holder 
of  the  office  should  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
discretion,  and  resource,  able  to  defend  the  privileges  of 
his  municipality,  and  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  with 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  prudence. 

11.  When  the  choice  of  the  council  has  fallen  upon  a 
new  mayor,  he  is  conducted  to  his  seat  by  his  predecessor 
in  the  chair,  and  upon  his  neck  is  placed  that  chain  of 
office  which  will  be  worn  by  him  on  all  public  occasions 
in  which  he  appears  as  mayor  of  the  town.  In  addition 
to  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  council,  the  mayor  acts 
as  the  returning  officer  at  all  parliamentary  and  local 
elections,  presides  over  the  magistrates,  and  is  generally 
responsible  for  the  loyal,  peaceful,  and  good  government  of 
the  town.  During  a  portion  of  each  working  day  the 
mayor  is  to  be  found  at  the  town  hall,  and  in  many  towns 
there  is  in  the  same  building  an  official  residence  provided 
for  him. 

12.  In  the  town  hall  w^e  shall  find,  as  a  rule,  not  only  a 
room  for  public  meetings,  but  also  state  apartments,  such 
as  a  banqueting  room,  reception  rooms,  and  a  mayor's 
parlour,  used  for  meetings.  In  the  building  there  are  also 
offices  for  the  various  departments  of  municipal  work,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  despatch  of  public  business  the 
council  divides  itself  into  committees,  one  of  which  controls 
each  department.  The  proceedings  of  these  various  com- 
mittees are  brought  up  for  confirmation  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  council.  By  these  means  the  council 
control  the  whole  work  of  local  administration. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  {Continued) 

1.  The  Police. — The  number  of  men  in  the  force 
depends  as  a  rule  upon  the  size  of  the  town.  The  City 
of  London  has  its  own  police  force.  The  rest  of  the 
metropolis  depends  for  its  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
upon  a  body  which  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
This  force  is  commanded  by  an  officer  who  is  called  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.  He  is  directly  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  has  under  his  command  a  force 
consisting  of  15,000  men — there  being  3  assistant  commis- 
sioners, 31  superintendents,  858  inspectors,  1534  sergeants, 
and  12,841  constables. 

2.  The  metropolis  is  arranged  in  divisions,  over  each  of 
which  there  is  a  superintendent  who,  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, controls  the  police  in  the  division.  All  parts  of  the 
metropolis  are  paraded  during  the  day  and  night  by  the 
policemen  on  their  several  beats.  These  men  are  the 
guardians  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  ;  they 
regulate  the  traffic,  quell  disorder,  and  apprehend  persons 
either  charged  with  or  suspected  of  crime.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  these  most  important  functions,  it 
follows  that  they  must  be  men  of  good  appearance,  physical 
strength,  and  unblemished  character.  They  are  not  a 
military  body,  and  are  not  armed  like  the  police  in 
continental  towns,  except  in  so  far  as  each  man  carries  a 
wooden  baton  or  stafi". 

3.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
police  are  a  civilian  force  that  they  are  as  a  body 
trusted  by  and  popular  with  the  people.  If  we  walk 
along  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  we  see  at  each  busy 
crossing  a  policeman  directing  the  traffic.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  blocks  and  accidents,  which  would  be  the  result 
if  the   many  vehicles,   carts,  and   conveyances   using   the 
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streets  were  not  so  regulated.     At  stated  intervals  you 
will   see  the  policeman   on    duty   safely  piloting    people 


A  POLICEMAN. 


across  the  roadway.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  him 
carry  a  little  child  across,  or  lend  his  ready  assistance  to 
old  people.     He  is  constantly  appealed  to  by  persons  who 
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have  either  lost  their  way  or  otherwise  need  direction  to 
streets  or  buildings  that  they  may  be  in  search  of.  He  is 
forbidden  to  enter  a  public-house  except  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty ;  he  cannot  receive  gratuities  from  the  public 
for  his  services,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  law-abiding  citizens 
to  assist  and  support  him  in  every  way  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  but 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  done  by  them,  it  may 
be  stated  that  during  one  year  there  were  within  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  thousands  of  persons  arrested  for  crime, 
a  great  number  of  street  accidents  received  their  ready 
attention,  and  hundreds  of  lost  children  were  restored  to 
their  parents  or  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety. 

5.  What  is  true  of  the  metropolis  is  also  true  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  that  the  police  force  is 
appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Town  Council,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Home  Office  as  to  keeping  up  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  force.  The  police  forces  are  maintained 
partly  by  grants  given  by  the  Treasury,  and  partly  out  of 
the  local  rates. 

6.  The  head  of  the  police  in  the  town  is  known  as  the 
Chief  Constable,  and  the  committee  controlling  the  police 
and  fire  brigade  is  known  as  the  Watch  Committee.  In 
other  matters  the  duties  of  the  police  are  in  towns 
generally  the  same.  All  grades  of  police  service  up  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  are  open  to  the  men  in  the  force, 
and  to  the  well-educated  man  of  blameless  character,  who 
is  devoted  to  his  work,  promotion  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  good  health.  After  a  certain  age,  or  upon  dis- 
ablement, policemen  are  pensioned  or  superannuated. 

7.  The  Fire  Brigade. — This  force  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  town  council,  and  in  a  place  of  any  size 
is  composed  of  a  separate  body  of  men,  trained  to  put 
out  fire  and  save  those  in  danger  from  its  ravages,  and 
protect  buildings  and  property  generally.  A  visit  to  a 
well-appointed  fire  station  is  full  of  interest.     The  men,  as 
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a  rule,  are  lodged  over  the  stables  where  the  horses  are 
kept.  The  force  prides  itself  upon  the  speed  with  which 
it  can  turn  out  on  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  horses  are  almost 
as  intelligent  as  the  men.  They  stand  in  their  stalls  with  [,^/~j^£j^ 
their  harness  overhead,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  few 
straps  and  belts  required  descend  upon  the  horses,  and  a 
few  seconds  suffice  for  the  men  and  fire-engines  to  be 
careering  along  the  streets  at  the  greatest  possible  speed 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

8.  In  London  there  are  stations  j^osted,  from  which  a 
constant  outlook  is  kept  up  over  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  life  of  a  fireman  is  full  of  danger.  He  has  to 
enter  buildings  filled  with  smoke  and  fire  on  his  errand  of 
bravery,  to  rescue  the  inmates.  He  scales  lofty  buildings 
to  direct  his  hose  and  play  the  water  upon  adjacent 
property  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  destroying  element. 
He  runs  great  risk  from  falling  walls  and  buildings,  and 
very  frequently  firemen  lose  their  lives  in  their  hazardous 
calling.  Many  of  these  men  are  heroes  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  when  we  see  passing  along  the  streets  a 
fireman's  funeral,  the  body  on  a  fire  engine,  on  the  top  of 
his  coffin  the  helmet  and  axe  of  the  departed  hero,  our 
hearts  are  moved  with  sorrow  for  the  good  man's  death, 
and  admiration  for  the  devotion  he  has  displayed. 

9.  For  a  long  period  of  years  the  name  of  Captain  Shaw 
(now  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw)  was  a  household  word  for 
the  dash,  bravery,  and  resource  with  which  he  commanded 
the  firemen  of  London.  The  following  particulars  we  owe 
to  the  Annual  Address  (1893)  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council : — The  maintenance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Brigade  for  the  past  year  cost  £128,815;  the 
charge  for  capital  expenditure  was  £35,939;  and  for 
pensions  £8377,— a  grand  total  of  £173,131.  The 
strength  of  the  brigade  consists  of  825  men  all  told.  The 
electric  fire  alarms  in  the  public  thoroughfares  continue  to 
be  of  great  service.  Alarms  can  now  be  given  at  no  less 
than  548  points.  The  number  of  calls  for  fires  during 
the  past  year  was  4449.     An  increased  fire  brigade,  an 
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enlarged  number  of  stations,  additional  mechanical  appli- 
ances, constant  water  supply  over  a  considerable  and  in- 
creasing area,  and  a  perfect  system  of  telephonic  communi- 
cation, have  greatly  increased  the  security  of  London.  The 
total  number  of  hydrants  fixed,  or  ordered  to  be  fixed,  in  the 
county  of  London  now  stands  at  the  satisfactory  figure  of 
16,312;  these  have  cost  about  £150,000,  and  for  some  years 
the  expenditure  on  hydrants  will  continue  to  be  heavy. 


A  fiui:-i;ni:im;  (.Mci  rywi-atliLT  and  Sous,  Limited). 

10.  Weights  and  Measures. — In  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall  there  is  an  interesting  fresco  painting  by  Mr.  Madox 
Brown,  illustrative  of  the  control  of  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  olden  time.  The  description  attached  to 
the  picture  reads  as  follows  : — 


'The  Proclamation  regarding  Weights  and 
Measures,  a.d.  1556 

'In  the  above   year  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Barony  ofj 
Manchester  passed   an   edict    directing    all   Weights    and] 
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Measures  to  be  sent  in  on  a  certain  day  to  be  tested,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  commercial  integrity  in  the  town. 

'The  records  of  the  Court  Leet  or  "View  of  Frank 
Pledge,"  as  it  was  also  called,  have  been  already  partly 
published,  and  are  now  again  being  printed  with  a  view  to 
their  publication  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester.  They 
present  a  striking  and  singular  picture  of  English  manners 
and  customs  about  the  sixteenth  century,  and  contain  such 
strange  and  oft -repeated  enactments  that  many  reliable 
authorities  are  now  of  opinion  they  were  in  reality  never 
carried  out,  but  only  represented  a  sort  of  moral  force. 
In  the  very  small  town  of  Manchester  in  those  days  there 
were  no  less  than  four  dog-muzzlers,  each  responsible  for 
the  dogs  oThis  own  district. 

'  Accordingly  the  Bellman's  or  Watchman's  dog  is  duly 
muzzled,  as  by  law  required,  and  patiently  attends  his 
master,  who,  with  his  bell  and  his  lantern  and  pole  of 
office,  is  seen  calling  out  the  order  of  the  court,  that,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  "  The  Burgesses 
and  others  of  the  towns  of  Mancestre  shall  send  in  all 
manner  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  be  tested  by  their 
majesties'  standards." 

11.  '  The  immediate  effect  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
seen  by  the  countenances  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  a 
small  sutler's  or  provision  shop  depicted  in  the  centre  of  this 
composition — the  man  listening  in  anxious  and  undisguised 
indignation,  while  his  wife  removes  some  butter  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scales.  On  the  left  their  young  son,  in 
the  blue  and  yellow  garb  of  King  Edward's  school,  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  as  required  by  law,  lingers  to  hear ; 
another  boy,  attracted  by  the  bell,  comes  towards  them. 
On  the  left  also  a  man  on  crutches  has  left  his  home  to 
listen  to  the  crier.  On  the  doorstep  of  the  shop  a  beggar- 
girl  has  seated  herself.  Near  her,  on  the  ground,  is  her 
porringer  or  leather-lined  clap-dish,  with  the  clapping  of 
which  beggars  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  arouse  public 
attention.  She  is  exposing  to  the  commiseration  of  the 
charitable  an  exceedingly  well-fed  but  half -naked  baby.' 
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12.  Although  local  government  and  morality  have  im- 
proved since  the  days  of  which  Mr.  Madox  Brown's  picture 
gives  such  an  admirable  illustration,  it  is  still  necessary  that 
weights  and  measures  should  be  checked  and  regulated. 
Consequently,  the  town  council  employ  inspectors  who 
regularly  visit  shops  and  other  places  of  business  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  customers  at  all  events  obtain  weight 
and  quantity,  if  not  quality,  for  their  money.  There  is 
in  the  town  hall  a  Weights  and  Measures  Office,  where 
scales  and  weights  and  utensils  used  for  measuring 
liquids,  etc.,  are  adjusted  and  stamped.  The  inspectors 
of  weights  and  measures  proceed  before  the  magistrates 
against  persons  who  may  fraudulently  be  using  dishonest 
means  in  shops  or  places  of  business.  Hawkers  and 
vendors  of  articles  sold  from  carts,  etc.,  are  required  by 
law  to  carry  properly  authenticated  scales  for  weighing  out 
their  various  articles. 

13.  Another  department  of  the  public  control  for  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  people  may  be  briefly  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  milk  supply.  Milk  is  an  article 
of  such  vital  necessity  and  one  so  easily  adulterated  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  our  local  government  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  very  careful  watch  upon  its  sale.  The 
milk  supply  of  our  great  towns  is  mainly  brought  by  the 
railways  from  suburban  and  rural  districts  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  gallon  cans  consigned  to  the  retailers ;  it  con- 
sequently follows  that  either  the  farmer  who  supplies  the 
milk,  or  the  retailer  who  brings  it  to  our  houses,  may  one 
or  both  have  a  hand  in  its  adulteration.  In  most  large 
towns  premises  for  the  sale  of  milk  are  licensed  by  the 
corporation.  A  retailer  of  milk  is  obliged  to  hand  over  to 
the  properly  appointed  inspector  at  any  time  and  anywhere 
a  sample  of  the  article  he  sells.  The  inspector  divides  the 
sample  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  hands  to  the  person 
selling  the  milk,  and  the  other  he  takes  away  for  an  analysis, 
by  which  it  is  readily  known  whether  the  milk  contains 
all  the  ingredients  to  be  found  when  it  is  in  a  pure  state. 
Cream  or  fat  may  have  been  extracted,  or  the  milk  may 
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have  been  mixed  with  water.  Very  severe  penalties  are 
recoverable,  on  proceedings  taken  before  the  magistrates, 
from  those  who  adulterate  this  prime  necessity  of  life. 
Poorly-fed  cows  will  have  their  supply  of  milk  affected, 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  farmer  who  adulterates  the  milk 
before  it  reaches  the  retailer.  In  such  cases  the  inspector 
has  power  to  visit  the  farm  and  test  the  milk  where  it  is 
produced,  and  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  being  at  fault  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  proceeded  against.  Sometimes  we  see 
reports  of  cases  of  milk  adulteration  where,  upon  conviction, 
the  offending  parties  have  been  fined  as  much  as  £20. 


CHAPTER   YII 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  (Continued) 

1.  The  Public  Health.  —  Corporations  have  their 
officers  of  health,  who  are  charged  with  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  disease.  Medical  men  are  obliged  to 
report  to  the  sanitary  authority  all  cases  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease  occurring  in  their  practice,  such  as 
fevers,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox.  Persons  suffering  from 
these  disorders  are  removed  to  hospitals,  and  their  homes 
and  surroundings  purified  and  disinfected.  By  these 
means  epidemics  are  checked.  Managers  of  schools  are 
given  information  relative  to  the  homes  in  which  diseases 
appear,  in  order  that  children  liable  to  carry  infection  may 
be  prevented  from  attending  school.  The  free  libraries 
are  also  advised ;  for  books  used  by  an  infected  person 
may  carry  disease.  Statistics  are  regularly  published 
giving  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  death-rate.  In  the  crowded 
districts  of  our  large  towns,  where  the  people  live  thickly 
together,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much  higher  than  in 
rural  and  suburban  districts,  where  there  is  no  such 
overcrowding.  In  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  our 
great  centres  of  population,  houses  which  were  originally 
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intended  for  occupation  by  one  family  have  a  family  in 
every  room.  Others  have  been  so  divided  as  to  become 
what  is  known  as  '  back  to  back  property.'  If  we  study 
the  statistics  of  the  death-rate  we  shall  find  that  in  these 
crowded  districts  it  will  rise  to  50  in  the  1000,  whilst 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  same  town  the  death-rate  for  the 
same  week  may  not  have  reached  15  in  the  1000. 

2.  Bad  drainage  is  a  prevalent  cause  of  disease. 
During  the  summer  months  there  is  great  danger  of 
cholera,  one  of  the  most  devastating  scourges  to  which 
the  human  race  is  liable.  Cholera  is  the  product  of  filth. 
Year  by  year  its  progress  is  studied  by  our  health 
authorities.  It  travels  from  countries  where  sanitary 
laws  are  neglected.  The  nearer  it  gets  to  our  shores  the 
greater  our  anxiety.  We  have  cause  to  remember  the 
terrible  havoc  it  wrought  in  England  in  1848.  It  is 
carried  by  Mohammedan  pilgrims  in  the  caravans  that 
travel  over  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  it  comes  from  Asia 
through  the  villages  and  towns  of  Kussia,  and  by  vessels 
along  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ports  of  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France. ,  It  travels  in  other  directions  across 
Europe.  In  the  year  1892  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Hamburg  lost  thousands  of  lives  through  this  terrible 
scourge.  This  great  seaport  of  Germany  became  a 
terrible  object-lesson  of  what  may  happen  through  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws ;  it  became  a  veritable  city  of 
death.  Business  was  paralysed  and  panic  seized  upon 
the  inhabitants ;  whole  districts  were  deserted  and  the 
houses  closed.  A  polluted  water  supply,  bad  drainage, 
and  overcrowded  houses  were  the  causes  of  the  fatal 
results  of  this  terrible  visitation.  England  was  pro- 
videnthdly  spared,  but  the  greatest  care  liad  to  be 
exercised  in  supervising  the  arrivals  at  our  ports. 

3.  Poor  Jews,  emigrants  from  Germany  and  refugees 
from  Poland  and  liussia,  are  constantly  being  shipped 
to  England.  The  object  of  many  of  these  emigrants  is  to 
reach  America.  From  poverty  and  other  causes,  however, 
many  of    them    remain    with    us;    hence   we    have    large 
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Jewish  communities  in  London,  Hull,  Leeds,  and 
Manchester.  AVlien  they  reach  our  shores  they  are 
dirty,  ill -fed,  and  consequently  very  liable  to  attacks  of 
cholera.  Not  only  by  means  of  these  emigrants  may 
cholera  be  brought  to  England,  but  also  in  shiploads  of 
rags  and  other  like  merchandise.  All  this  shows  the 
necessity  for  vessels  from  infected  ports  having  their 
passengers  and  cargoes  carefully  examined  in  order  to 
prevent  infection.  Medical  authorities  tell  us  that  al- 
though every  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  out- 
break of  cholera,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to 
the  closer  attention  now  paid  to  sanitary  matters,  and 
particularly  to  the  supply  of  good  water  in  nearly  all  our 
large  towns,  there  is  not  the  danger  there  formerly  was, 
at  a  time  when  these  vital  matters  were  not  so  carefully 
attended  to. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  aid  the  authorities 
in  their  care  of  the  health  of  the  community.  In  our 
own  homes,  by  personal  cleanliness,  the  burning  of 
vegetable  refuse,  and  the  careful  inspection  of  our  drains 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  we  may  do  much  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  ourselves  and  of  our  neighbours.  Through 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents,  children  are  frequently 
sent  to  school  when  sickening  with  disease,  or  at  a  too 
early  date  after  recovery  therefrom;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  scarlet  fever,  a  disease  to  which  children  are  very 
liable,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  danger  of  infection 
is  greatest  when  the  patient  himself  has  just  recovered. 
Medical  skill  is  at  the  command  of  every  one,  sick-clubs 
and  provident  dispensaries  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
workers,  and  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  there  are 
medical  charities,  with  dispensaries  and  infirmaries  always 
ready  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  sickness.  Doctors  fre- 
quently tell  us  that  recovery  from  sickness  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  good  nursing  as  to  the  use  of  physic. 

5.  The  helplessness  of  mothers  and  fathers  when  sick- 
ness appears  in  the  home  is  only  too  common  in  all  ranks 
of  society.     Evening  Continuation  Schools  may  easily  teach 
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people  what  is  best  to  be  done  '  until  the  doctor  comes.' 
Many  a  little  one's  life  may  be  spared  if  the  mother  of 
the  home  possesses  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
signs  of  disease  and  the  duties  of  the  sick-room.  Our 
coroners'  courts  have  a  terrible  tale  to  unfold  of  the 
deaths  brought  about  by  the  use  of  sleeping  draughts  and 
quack  remedies  administered  by  careless  or  inexperienced 
parents.  The  charge  of  children  is  a  great  trust.  The 
death-rate  of  infants  under  five  years  of  age  is  a  terrible 
indictment  against  parental  neglect  or  ignorance.  A 
healthy  little  child  is  the  most  beautiful  object  on  God's 
earth,  but  in  how  many  cases  is  it  sacrificed  by  the  want 
of  that  attention  in  infancy  which  is  the  birthright  of  all. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  death-rate  of  infants  is 
enormous.  No  statistics,  however,  are  at  hand  to  tell  us 
of  the  misery  in  after-life  arising  from  a  rickety  child- 
hood or  inherited  disease.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  further  details  in  this  department  of  the  duty  of  the 
citizen,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  great 
importance  of  the  study  in  our  schools  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  the  care  of  those  bodies  which  St.  Paul,  in  one 
of  his  Epistles,  says  are  '  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

6.  The  Care  of  oup  Streets. — We  have  already  seen 
how  the  traffic  of  our  streets  is  regulated  and  accidents 
prevented  through  the  service  of  the  police.  But  streets 
have  to  be  formed,  paved,  and  sewered  before  they  are  fit 
for  use,  otherwise  traffic  would  be  impossible.  Some  of 
us  may  have  lived  in  country  districts  where  there  are 
undrained  roads  innocent  of  macadam — roads  which  in 
winter  are  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and  in  summer  a  cloud  of 
dust.  During  our  holidays  we  sometimes  visit  parts  of 
the  country  where  roads  are  impassable  in  winter.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  only  during  the  summer 
months  that  the  coaches  travel  along  the  mountain  roads. 
Many  of  these  roads,  which  are  exceedingly  rough  in  their 
construction,  were  originally  formed  for  military  service, 
and  one  English  general  of  the  last  century  has  been 
immortalised  thereby,  for  we  are  told — 
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*  If  you  had  seen  these  roads 

Before  they  were  made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands 
And  bless  General  Wade.' 

7.  In  our  manufacturing  towns,  where  heavy  lorries 
are  constantly  grinding  over  our  streets,  it  is  necessary 
to  pave  the  surface  with  granite  sets.  In  by- streets 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  stone  is  used,  and  only  in  old- 
fashioned  country  towns  do  w^e  still  encounter  cobble 
stones,  sometimes  called  '  petrified  kidneys.'  Streets  paved 
with  sets  are  very  noisy,  and  consequently  in  the  fashionable 
streets  and  squares  of  London  the  pavement  is  made  of 
wood,  asphalt,  or  rolled  broken  stone,  which  is  called 
macadam;  the  last  taking  its  name  from  a  Scotch 
engineer  who  first  used  the  material  in  road  construction. 

8.  Along  each  side  of  the  roadway  there  are  channels 
and  grids  for  carrying  off  storm  water.  Our  footpaths  are 
made  with  flags  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  in  huge  blocks, 
which  the  frost  splits  into  comparatively  thin  layers  of 
stone ;  by  the  mason's  chisel  these  ai'e  tooled  and  squared, 
and  become  the  flags  of  everyday  use.  Along  our  streets 
are  also  carried  the  sewers  which  take  away  the  drainage 
from  our  houses ;  along  the  main  thoroughfares  these 
sewers  assume  great  proportions,  being  huge  tunnels 
down  which  the  tallest  man  may  walk  upright  or  a 
vehicle  may  be  driven.  The  common  practice  formerly 
was  to  empty  the  sewage  of  a  town  into  the  nearest 
stream  or  river,  and  in  manufacturing  counties  every  stream 
became  an  open  sewer,  contributing  its  store  of  filth  to 
the  river  it  joined,  the  river  in  its  turn  probably  carrying 
through  a  series  of  large  towns  the  polluted  waters  and 
sewage  of  the  population  of  half  a  county. 

9.  This  system  of  dealing  with  sewage  having  become  a 
national  danger,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  was  passed  by 
Parliament,  and  now  all  over  the  country  public  authorities 
are  dealing  with  problems  of  sewerage.  Very  often  the 
whole  drainage  system  of  a  district  has  to  be  dealt  with ; 
huge  intercepting  sewers  are  made  to  carry  the  sewage 
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miles  into  the  country  to  a  point  where  there  is  low-lying 
land,  where  it  may  be  filtered  and  artificially  dealt  with  on 
sewage  farms.  In  the  case  of  London  the  magnificent 
Thames  Embankment  is  the  outcome  of  such  a  system  on 
one  side  of  the  Thames,  the  sewage  being  carried  out  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Along  our  streets  are  also  carried 
the  gas  and  water  mains,  the  wires  in  connection  with 
electric  lighting,  in  some  cases  hydraulic  power,  and 
ultimately  no  doubt  the  whole  of  the  telephone  wires 
which  now  cobweb  the  skies  of  our  big  towns  will,  as  a 
matter  of  public  safety,  haA^e  also  to  travel  underground. 

10.  Railways  burrow  under  our  great  thoroughfares, 
particularly  in  London,  where  the  Underground  Railway  is 
a  source  of  wonder  to  country  visitors.  Gas  or  electric 
lighting  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  town  life,  and  the  lamp- 
lighter is  a  well-known  public  official.  The  surface  of  the 
streets  must  be  regularly  swept,  watered,  and  frequently 
sanded,  in  order  to  add  to  the  safety  of  our  horses. 
Occasionally  in  winter  time  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  severely 
taxes  the  resources  of  our  public  authorities,  and  in  many 
large  towns  an  active  brigade  of  boys  is  employed  to  collect 
by  means  of  brush  and  shovel  the  incidental  accumulations 
of  *ur  roadways.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
important  department  of  municipal  work  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  maintenance  of  our  public  streets.  Here, 
again,  the  private  citizen  can  help  the  public  authority. 
It  is  wanton  carelessness  to  throw  orange-peel  upon  the 
footpath,  for  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident 
to  any  one  who  may  slip  upon  it.  Carefully -minded 
folk  remove  orange-peel  which  may  have  so  been  thrown. 
Thoughtless  boys  and  girls  make  slides  upon  the  footpath. 
Furious  riding  upon  bicycles  frequently  displays  a  want 
of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  riders  for  wayfarers, 
particularly  for  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm. 
Many  street  accidents  are  caused  by  the  reckless  driving 
of  horses  through  our  thoroughfares.  All  these  matters 
can  be  remedied  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and 
consideration  for  others. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII 
THE  MUNICIPALITY  {Continued) 

1.  Water. — The  provision  of  an  ample  water  supply  is  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Health  demands  that  the  water 
we  drink  should  be  pure  and  good.  In  addition  to  the  water 
that  is  required  for  household  consum2:)tion,  vast  quantities 
are  needed  for  trade  and  manufactures.  One  of  the  first 
duties  of  our  public  authorities  is  to  provide  water-works 
for  collection  and  filtration,  reservoirs  where  it  may  be 
stored,  and  pipes  or  aqueducts  by  which  it  may  be  carried 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  All  over  the  country  muni- 
cipal enterprise  and  engineering  skill  have  provided  the?e 
water-works.  Valleys  in  high-lying  districts  have  been 
converted  into  reservoirs  which  intercept  the  streams  and 
watercourses  of  lofty  hills  and  moorlands,  the  water  being 
confined  in  these  reservoirs  by  massive  banks  and  stone 
walls,  great  care  having  to  be  exercised  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  works.  From  time  to  time  terrible  disasters  have 
occurred  from  the  breaking  of  the  banks  of  reservoirs, 
through  which  tlie  water  has  escaped  in  vast  quantities, 
carrying  death  and  devastation  as  the  floods  have  poured 
along  the  valleys.  The  bursting  of  the  Holmfirth  reservoir 
near  Huddersfield  will  long  be  remembered,  as  it  caused  a 
terrible  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of  property.  The 
increase  of  population  and  the  demands  of  trade  have 
caused  some  of  our  corporations  to  seek  their  supplies 
of  water  from  distant  parts,  and  vast  lakes  have  been 
utilised  for  the  requirements  of  towns  and  cities  situated 
many  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  water  is 
collected  and  stored. 

2.  Manchester  found  that  she  could  no  longer  rely 
with  any  degree  of  safety  on  a  continual  supply  of  water 
from  the  reservoirs  she  had  constructed  forty  years  ago  at 
Woodhead.     About  ten  years  ago   parliamentary  powers 
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were  obtained  to  utilise  the  waters  of  Thirlemere,  one  of 
the  Cumberland  lakes.  More  than  thirty  years  before, 
Glasgow  had  set  the  wise  example  of  obtaining  her  water 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Trossachs,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  scenery  and  beauty.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
by  his  poems  and  romances,  did  much  to  popularise  the 
beauties  of  his  native  land,  and  he  has  given  us,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  district  from  whence  Glasgow  now  obtains  her 
water  supply — 

'  The  Summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
"Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dew-drops  led  her  fawn  ; 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain-side, 
The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride  ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace  and  rest  and  love. ' 

3.  Liverpool  has  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  £2,000,000  a  vast  scheme  for  bringing  the  waters 
of  Lake  Yyrnwy  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  North  Wales, 
to  her  teeming  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey. 
The  average  consumption  of  water  during  the  summer 
in  Liverpool  exceeds   20,000,000  gallons  per  day.     The 
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area  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  is  about  8|-  miles,  but  the 
corporation,  when  they  obtained  powers  to  annex  Lake 
Vyrnwy,  were  placed  under  the  obligation  of  supplying 
also  with  Avater  a  district  of  108  square  miles,  and  the 
total  population  supplied  with  water  from  North 
Wales  in  Liverpool  and  the  surrounding  district  now 
reaches  about  900,000  people.  A  great  stone  wall  or  dam 
has  been  built  across  the  valley  to  confine  the  water,  which 
formerly  found  its  way  into  the  river  Severn.  The  total 
length  of  this  dam  is  1165  feet,  its  greatest  height  161 
feet,  and  some  idea  of  its  solidity  may  be  obtained  when 
we  know  that  it  is  120  feet  thick  at  its  base,  and  that 
510,000  tons  of  masonry  were  used  in  its  construction,  the 
cost  of  the  dam  being  £601,500.  Before  the  valley  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Liverpool  Water- Works  engineers, 
it  was  a  wild  and  lonely  spot.  In  it  stood  the  small  village 
of  Llanwddyn,  consisting  of  about  forty  cottages,  a  very  small 
church,  and  two  chapels.  The  site  of  this  village  is  now  at 
the  bottom  of  the  new  lake ;  a  church  has  been  erected 
by  the  corporation,  adjacent  to  the  modern  road  which 
now  goes  round  the  lake. 

4.  The  old  church  had  its  burial-ground,  from  which  the 
bodies  were  removed  before  the  district  was  submerged,  and 
they  have  been  again  interred  in  the  graveyard  adjacent  to 
the  new  church.  Near  to  the  viaduct  a  memorial  stone 
has  been  erected  containing  the  following  inscription : — 

CORPORATION  OF  LIVERPOOL 
Vyrnwy  Water-Works. 
This  First  Stone  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  July  1881  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Edward  James,  IIIrd  Earl  of  Powis. 

William  Bower  Forwood,  Mayor. 
Anthony  Bower,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee. 
Thomas  Rigby,  Deputy  Chairman. 
The  Act  of  ParHament  authorising  the  construction  of  the  Vyrnwy 
Water- Works  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  6th  of  August  1880. 
The  late  John  Hays-Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee. 

Thomas  HawksleY         \  Engineers 

George  Fredk.  Deacon  J       °  '    Joseph  Rayner,  Town  Clerk. 
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On  a  hill  the  workmen  erected  a  monument  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  were  killed  by  accident  during  the 
construction  of  the  works. 

5.  The  road  which  travels  round  the  lake  covers  a  distance 
of  nearly  12  miles.  It  is  situated  about  30  feet  from 
the  highest  water-line,  and  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide. 
The  new  lake  is  825  feet  higher  than  the  sea-level;  it 
collects  the  water  from  18,000  acres;  its  own  area  is 
1121  acres  ;  it  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  84  feet,  and  it  will 
hold  14,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  When  the  whole 
of  the  contemplated  works  have  been  finished,  the  water 
supply  of  the  district  is  capable  of  giving  a  daily  supply  of 
53,000,000  gallons.  A  great  tower  for  straining  purposes 
is  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  aqueduct.  It  stands 
104  feet  above  the  water  and  is  of  striking  appearance. 
The  length  of  the  aqueduct  which  carries  the  water  from 
Lake  Vyrn wy  to  Liverpool  is  about  68  miles,  and  consists 
of  iron  pipes  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about  40 
inches ;  there  are,  in  addition,  about  4  miles  of  tunnels. 
In  the  construction  of  these  water-works  great  engineer- 
ing difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  The  river  Weaver 
had  to  be  crossed  at  Kingsley,  and  the  Bridge  water  Canal 
at  Norton.  The  water  travels  in  pipes  under  the  new 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Kuncorn  an  aqueduct  passes  under  the  bed  of  the  Mersey. 
The  foregoing  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  important 
water  undertakings  of  the  century  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  and  of  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  displayed  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Liverpool  in  supplying  pure  water  for  the 
citizens  of  the  great  seaport  town. 

6.  Gas  and  Electricity. — Although  there  are  many 
towns  and  places  of  importance  still  supplied  with  gas  by 
private  companies  deriving  substantial  profits  from  their 
undertakings,  the  majority  of  our  large  towns  have  now 
in  their  own  hands  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  public 
and  private  use.  The  price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the 
public  varies  in  different  towns.       Every  consumer  is  sup- 
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plied  with  a  duly  approved  gas-meter  for  meaouring  the 
quantity  used,  and  with  properly  managed  gas-works 
a  corporation  is  able  to  supply  gas  at  from  23.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  1000  feet.  Of  recent  years  the  increased  use 
of  the  electric  light  has  induced  the  authorities  of  some 
of  our  large  towns  to  obtain  parliamentary  powers  for 
its  supply;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  economical 
value  of  gas  for  household-cooking  and  trade  purposes 
will  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  in  consumption 
occasioned  by  the  more  popular  use  of  electricity  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  Most  of  the  gas  committees  of  our 
large  corporations  now  afford  increased  facilities  for  the 
use  of  gas  cooking-stoves,  hiring  out  to  householders,  at  a 
charge  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter,  stoves  capable  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  family.  In  houses 
let  at  a  weekly  rent  a  difficulty  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  supply  of  gas,  for  Avhich  as  a  rule  three  months'  credit 
is  given.  An  ingenious  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  gas- 
meter  worked  on  the  penny-in-the-slot  principle  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  some  towns.  Such  an  arrangement 
enables  the  consumer  to  use  his  gas  with  economy,  and 
also  to  obtain  it  on  the  ready-money  principle.  In  speak- 
ing of  gas  manufacture  it  should  bo  stated  that  consider- 
able income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  coke  and  other 
by-products  of  gas  manufacture. 

7.  Our  Public  Markets. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  London  sights  is  to  visit  in  the  early  hours  of  a 
summer  morning  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  of  Covent 
Garden,  where  are  to  bo  seen  the  great  stores  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  used  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
metropolis.  Formerly  the  right  to  hold  markets  belonged 
in  many  places  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  in  some 
towns  this  is  still  the  case,  large  rents  and  tolls  being  paid 
by  the  stall-keepers  and  others  having  produce  to  sell. 
These  manorial  rights  have  been  acquired  by  purchase 
by  many  of  our  leading  corporations. 

8.  Everything  which  conduces  to  an  ample  and  cheap 
supply  of  food   is   for  the  good   of  the   people,  and   the 
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corporation,  which  controls  its  own  markets,  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  a  district  where  the  markets  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons.  The  markets  act  as  distributers 
of  food  forwarded  from  the  places  of  supply  or  production. 
The  choicest  kinds  of  food  all  find  their  way  to  the  best 
markets.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  better  fish  may  be 
purchased  in  our  large  inland  towns  than  can  be  obtained 
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at  retail  prices  at  the  ports  where  it  is  landed.  The  finest 
kinds  of  beef  and  mutton,  the  choicest  sorts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  markets.  Where 
these  markets  are  controlled  by  the  public  authorities,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  have  proper  safeguards, 
increased  precautions  being  taken  by  these  authorities  to 
ensure  the  sale  of  sound  and  wholesome  food.     Inspectors 
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are  appointed  who  supervise  the  meat  and  fish  supply, 
causing  the  removal  and  destruction  of  all  that  is  unfit  for 
human  food ;  and  the  same  care  is  exercised  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Our  towns  have  their 
public  abattoirs,  where  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  slaughtered, 
and  their  carcases  prepared  for  the  retail  butchers.  In  these 
public  places  sanitary  arrangements  are  possible  which  are 
unknown  in  many  private  slaughter-houses,  and  the  pain 
and  distress  of  the  animals  killed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
9.  Picture  Galleries,  Free  Libraries,  and  Museums. — 
In  London  there  are  National  Galleries  of  pictures  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  State.  To  these  collections  very 
valuable  pictures  have  been  given  by  private  donors  or  by 
eminent  artists  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  will  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  their  munificent  gifts  to  the  National  Galleries.  Mr. 
Tate  has  recently  offered  to  the  Government  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  works  of  art  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square 
are  constantly  being  enriched  by  Government  purchases. 
Private  munificence  has  done  much  in  this  direction  for  the 
other  leading  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Eeference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool,  and 
to  the  Municipal  Galleries  at  Birmingham,  and  similar 
reference  might  be  made  to  other  towns.  Wolverhampton 
has  its  valuable  'Cartwright'  collection  of  modern  paint- 
ings, given  by  one  of  its  former  townsmen.  Nottingham 
has  a  unique  Art  Gallery  in  her  Castle.  Glasgow  is  now 
building  a  splendid  shrine  for  her  art  treasures  in  her 
picturesque  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin.  Edinburgh 
has  her  own  National  Gallery  of  Scottish  art,  and  many 
manufacturing  towns  too  numerous  to  mention  have  their 
picture  galleries  and  museums.  There  are  corporations 
who  have  obtained  parliamentary  powers  to  expend  a 
certain  sum  of  money  each  year  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
and  the  last  generation  has  seen  a  great  advance  in  the 
progress  of  public  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts. 
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10.  By  tlie  Free  Libraries  Act  corporations  and 
other  autiiorities  Lave  power  to  provide  free  libraries 
and  reading-rooms.  The  powers  of  the  Act  have  to  be 
adopted  by  a  distinct  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  the  purpose  may  equal  a 
penny  rate  on  the  annual  value  of  the  district.  With 
this  money  district  free  libraries  are  built,  money  being 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  erection.  These  libraries 
not  only  contain  the  books,  which  are  lent  free  of  charge 
to  the  borrowers,  but  also  reading-rooms  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  current  literature.  Persons  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  card  to  enable  them  to  borrow  books  from  the 
free  library  have,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  surety  or  guarantee 
that  the  privilege  will  not  be  abused,  signed  by  a  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  burgess  roll  or  list  of  voters. 
The  British  Museum  is  the  great  reference  library  of 
London.  In  its  reading-room  may  be  consulted  a  vast 
multitude  of  books,  a  mine  of  wealth  for  persons  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits.  Grafted  on  to  the  free  libraries 
of  our  large  towns  is  frequently  a  reference  library 
containing  books  of  general  interest  and  of  value. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  the  comfort  of  readers,  but 
books  may  not  be  taken  away  from  the  reading-room. 
The  provision  of  free  libraries  has  contributed  much 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  They  are  used  by  all 
classes,  and  their  provision  is  a  sign  of  the  enlightened 
l)olicy  of  corporations  and  public  authorities,  adopting 
the  means  which  Parliament  has  jilaced  at  their  disposal 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  and  culture  of  the  peoi)lc 
at  large. 

11.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  delightful  book  ThePleasures 
of  Life,  truly  says  :  '  Comfort  and  consolation,  refreshment 
and  happiness,  may  indeed  be  found  in  his  library  by  any 
one  "  who  shall  bring  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  its  silent 
door."  A  library  is  true  fairy-land,  a  very  palace  of  delight, 
a  haven  of  repose  from  the  storms  and  troubles  of  the 
world.  Rich  and  poor  can  enjoy  it  equally,  for  here,  at 
least,  wealth  gives  no  advantage.     We  may  make  a  library, 
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if  we  do  but  rightly  use  it,  a  true  paradise  on  earth,  a 
garden  of  Eden  without  its  one  drawback ;  for  all  is  open 
to  us,  including,  and  especially,  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  for  which  we  are  told  that  our  first  mother  sacri- 
ficed all  the  Pleasures  of  Paradise.  Here  we  may  read  the 
most  important  histories,  the  most  exciting  volumes  of 
travels  and  adventures,  the  most  interesting  stories,  the 
most  beautiful  poems ;  we  may  meet  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers,  benefit  by  the  ideas  of 
the  greatest  thinkers,  and  enjoy  the  grandest  creations  of 
human  genius.' 

Lord  Macaulay  had  tasted  greatness  in  its  highest 
forms.  He  was  a  successful  ruler  in  India,  a  poet,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  this  century,  yet  we 
are  told  by  his  nephew,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in  his  inter- 
esting biography,  that,  '  Of  the  feelings  which  Macaulay 
entertained  towards  the  great  minds  of  bygone  ages,  it  is 
not  for  any  one  except  himself  to  speak.  He  has  told  us 
how  his  debt  to  them  was  incalculable ;  how  they  guided 
him  to  truth ;  how  they  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and 
graceful  images ;  how  they  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes 
— comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  companions  in 
solitude,  the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces, 
who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and 
in  obscurity.  Great  as  were  the  honours  and  possessions 
which  Macaulay  acquired  by  his  pen,  all  who  knew  him 
were  well  aware  that  the  titles  and  rewards  which  he  gained 
by  his  own  works  were  as  nothing  in  the  balance  compared 
with  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  works  of  others.' 

1 2.  Mr.  Euskin,  in  his  Elements  of  Drawing^  gives  the 
following  golden  advice :  '  Read  little  at  a  time,  trying  to 
feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  reading  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquainted  with  the  pleasant 
people  into  whose  company  these  writers  bring  you.  A 
common  book  will  often  give  you  much  amusement,  but  it 
is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you  dear  friends. 
Remember,  also,  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  you  in 
your  earlier  years  that  the  books  you  read  should  be  clever 
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than  that  they  should  be  right.  I  do  not  mean  oppress- 
ively or  repulsively  instructive ;  but  that  the  thoughts 
they  express  should  be  just,  and  the  feelings .  they  excite 
generous.  Certainly  at  present,  and  perhaps  through  all 
your  life,  your  teachers  are  wisest  when  they  make  you 
content  in  quiet  virtue,  and  that  literature  and  art  are  best 
for  you  which  point  out,  in  common  life,  and  in  familiar 
things,  the  objects  of  hopeful  labour,  and  for  humble 
love.' 

13.  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens. — The  West-End 
parks  of  London  are  the  glory  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  They  are  the  great  lungs  orf 
a  crowded  people — breathing-places  where  the  fresh  air 
is  circulated, — the  resort  of  fashion,  wealth,  and  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  playgrounds  of  the  multitude.  In  Hyde 
Park  during  the  season  we  see  the  most  powerful  and 
celebrated  of  the  day — great  statesmen,  artists,  actors,  and 
authors — mingle  in  the  gay  throng  which  go  along  the  drives 
or  linger  under  the  trees ;  gaily-dressed  ladies  in  carriages 
and  on  horseback  add  colour  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
Soldiers,  with  their  bands  of  music,  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
visitors,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  working-people  and 
little  children  delight  to  find  rest  and  enjoyment  amid 
green  lawns,  flowers,  and  shady  avenues  of  trees.  Many 
of  the  public  parks  of  the  metropolis  are  maintained  by 
the  Government  at  the  cost  of  the  national  taxes ;  others 
have  been  provided  by  the  County  Council  and  are  kept 
up  by  means  of  local  rates.  Adjacent  to  some  of  our 
towns  are  parks  belonging  to  private  owners,  who  allow 
the  people  to  take  their  pleasure  therein — for  instance, 
close  to  Chester,  you  can  wander  in  Eaton  Park,  where  lives 
the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  but  in  our  manufacturing  towns 
the  parks  have  either  been  the  gift  of  subscribers  and 
landowners,  or  have  been  laid  out  on  land  bought  by  the 
corporation.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  forethought  of 
our  great  municipalities  has  of  late  years  been  the  provi- 
sion of  playgrounds,  where  little  children  may  roll  upon 
the  grass,  and  boys  and  girls  are  provided  with  space  for 
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outdoor   games.     In   many  towns  old  churchyards   have 
been  made  into  gardens  and  pleasant  resting-places. 

14.  The  skill  of  the  gardener  has  made  grass  to  grow, 
trees  to  live,  and  flowers  to  bloom,  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
dwellings  and  places  of  business.  Smoke  is  the  great 
enemy  of  vegetable  life  in  our  manufacturing  districts ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  air  should  not  be  made 
purer  and  the  skies  clearer  by  proper  regulation  and 
control.  The  Leeds  Corporation  have  in  Eoundhay  Park 
a  magnificent  recreation  ground.  Formerly  a  gentleman's 
mansion  and  grounds,  it  now  belongs  to  the  citizens,  and 
the  most  has  been  made  of  its  pleasant  woods  and  exten- 
sive sheets  of  water.  Here  the  toiler  may  in  summer 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  boating,  and  in  winter  the  exhilara- 
tion of  skating.  Music  is  provided,  oj)en-air  dancing  is 
encouraged,  and  in  the  Mansion  House,  crowning  the  hill, 
refreshments  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices.  Families  may  picnic  in  the  grounds,  and  j)rovided 
the  weather  is  fine,  may  spend  a  long  summer's  day  in 
healthy  recreation.  What  is  true  of  Leeds  is  also  true  of 
most  of  our  great  towns,  and  public  parks  and  gardens 
have  become  recognised  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Closely 
allied  to  our  public  parks  and  generally  under  the  control 
of  the  same  committee  are  the  public  cemeteries,  as  a  rule 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Burial-grounds  in 
the  midst  of  dwellings  are  unhealthy  and  otherwise  un- 
desirable, many  of  them  belonging  to  places  of  worship. 
Private  cemeteries  have  frequently  become  nuisances,  and 
have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
exercises  a  control  over  such  matters. 

1 5.  Baths  and  Wash-houses  can  be  provided  out  of  the 
public  rates.  There  is  no  question  about  cleanliness  being 
closely  allied  to  moralit3^  In  some  towns  baths  are  a 
part  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  public 
baths  and  learn  the  necessary  art  of  swimming,  which 
every  English  boy  and  girl  should  acquire  for  three  reasons  : 
first,  for  personal  safety ;  second,  in  order  to  rescue  others 
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from  danger,  for  what  can  be  more  humiliating  than  to 
witness  the  drowning  struggles  of  a  fellow-creature  and  to 
be  helpless  to  render  assistance  1  and  thirdly,  because 
swimming  is  a  health-giving  exercise.  Much  may  be  done 
by  managers  of  schools  to  promote  instruction  in  swim- 
ming. Badges  may  be  offered  for  competition  in  covering 
distances  and  for  skill  in  life-saving  exercises.  Those  who 
have  walked  down  the  Canongate  in  Edinburgh — where 
people  live  in  flats,  in  houses  rising  many  stories  high — 
will  have  seen  the  extremities  to  which  poor  people 
have  to  resort  in  drying  their  clothes.  We  may  see 
hanging  over  our  heads  from  almost  every  window 
triangular  arrangements  of  lines  on  clothes -props,  on 
which  hang  out  the  clothes  to  drj^  The  discomfort  of  a 
washing-day  in  a  small  house  is  familiar  to  most  of  us. 
Public  wash-houses,  where  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the 
laundry  can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  overworked 
mothers,  are  a  great  boon,  and  add  to  the  relief  of  the 
toil  of  domestic  life. 

16.  Artisans'  Dwellings. — A  few  years  ago  there  died 
in  London  a  man  who  had  made  great  wealth,  and  who 
before  his  death  determined  to  benefit  in  a  most  practical 
way  the  working-people  of  his  adopted  country.  Mr.  George 
Peabody  was  a  native  of  America,  born  on  1 8th  February 
1795.  His  father  and  mother  were  poor,  and  he  had  to 
leave  school  for  work  when  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  became  a  partner  in  a 
dry  goods  warehouse.  The  year  of  the  Queen's  coronation 
saw  him  settled  in  England  as  a  merchant  and  banker. 
He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  and  during  his  lifetime 
he  gave  away  more  than  £1,500,000  sterling.  Many 
of  his  gifts  were  in  aid  of  institutes  and  colleges  in 
America.  He  gave  in  all  £500,000  to  endow  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  working-men's  dwellings  in  London.  The 
United  States  Government  recognised  his  liberality,  and 
the  Queen  offered  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  or  a 
baronetcy.  He  did  not  care  for  honours  of  this  kind,  and 
when  asked  what  he  would  like,  said :   '  A  letter  from  the 
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Queen  of  England  which  I  may  carry  across  the  Atlantic 
and  deposit  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  her  most  faithful  sons.' 
The  Queen  gave  him  her  portrait,  and  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  she  spoke  of  his  'more  than  princely  munificence.' 
These  are  kept  in  the  Peabody  Institute  of  South  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  the  town  where  Peabody  was  born.  He 
died  in  London  on  4th  November  1869.  Over  his  remains 
a  funeral  service  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Her 
Majesty's  warship  Monarch  carried  his  remains  across  the 
Atlantic  to  America.  The  Peabody  trustees  have  a  large 
number  of  industrial  dwellings  inhabited  by  20,000  persons. 

17.  The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  give  powers  to 
corporations  and  other  authorities  having  the  command 
of  the  rates  to  clear  away  unhealthy  houses  and  erect 
dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes.  If  our  great  towns 
are  to  become  the  homes  of  morality  and  sobriety,  the 
provision  of  light  and  healthy  homes  for  the  thousands 
who  now  live  in  cellars,  crowded  courts,  and  narrow 
streets,  in  houses  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  citizenship.  Polluted  air  and 
degraded  surroundings  drag  down  to  misery  and  crime 
thousands  who  might  lead  useful  and  happy  lives — men 
and  women  who  have  never  known  the  joys  of  a  well- 
ordered  home,  seek  in  the  distractions  of  the  public-house 
for  that  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  should  surround 
their  own  hearthstone  at  home. 

18.  Our  poets  and  great  writers  have  described  in 
beautiful  language  the  sanctity,  the  joys,  and  the  pleasures 
of  home -life.  Eobert  Burns,  in  The  Cotter^ s  Saturday 
Night,  tells  how — 

'  Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers  : 
The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears  : 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years  ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 
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*  Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 
The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  : 
"An'  0  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

An'  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  an'  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright  !  " ' 

19.  In  reading  the  biographies  of  great  men,  we  in- 
stinctively turn  to  the  descriptions  of  the  homes  where 
they  have  been  reared,  and  it  has  nearly  always  been  a 
trait  of  great  men  to  speak  with  gratitude  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  influence 
and  training  of  good  parents,  and  the  happy  home-life 
of  their  early  days.  It  was  as  a  boy  that  Mr.  John 
Bright  learnt  to  study  in  his  mother's  society  the  beautiful 
language  of  our  Bible,  from  which,  in  after-life,  he  drew 
many  a  simile  and  took  many  an  illustration  in  order  to 
add  point  and  interest  to  his  matchless  oratory.  His  own 
private  life  at  One  Ash,  in  Eochdale,  has  been  happily 
described  since  his  death.  In  a  great  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1863,  he  said: 
*  When  I  get  down  to  my  home  from  this  House,  I  find 
half  a  dozen  little  children  playing  upon  my  hearth  !  How 
many  members  that  can  say  with  me  that  the  most 
innocent,  the  most  pure,  the  most  holy  joy  which  in 
their  past  years  they  have  felt,  or  in  their  future 
years  they  have  hoped  for,  has  not  arisen  from  contact 
and  association  with  our  precious  children  ! '  In  Foster's 
Life  of  Dickens  we  have  a  charming  description  of 
the  great  novelist's  home  -  life  at  Gad's  Hill.  How 
he  made  himself  the  companion  of  his  boys  and  girls, 
and  entered  with  zest  into  all  their  games  and  pastimes. 
Darwin,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  present  generation, 
was  so  attached  to  his  home  that  it  was  most  difficult  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  leave  it.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his 
home  at  Eversley  Rectory,  was  the  centre   of  happiness 
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and  the  source  of  much  of  that  love  and  sympathy  which 
did  so  much  to  make  up  the  beauty  of  that  family  life 
which  is  so  touchingly  described  in  Mrs.  Kingsley's 
biography  of  her  gifted  husband. 

20.  Emerson  says,  'The  domestic  man  who  loves  no 
music  so  well  as  his  own  kitchen  clock,  and  the  airs  which 
the  logs  sing  to  him  as  they  burn  on  the  hearth,  has  solaces 
which  others  never  dream  of.'  Keble,  who  wrote  The 
Christian  Year,  says — 

'  Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home  ;  the  mutual  look, 

"When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure, 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 
The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure.' 

And  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  Sesame  and  Lilies,  writes  of  home 
that  'It  is  a  sacred  place,  a  vestal  temple,  a  temple  of 
the  hearth  watched  over  by  household  gods,  before  whose 
faces  none  may  come  but  those  whom  they  can  receive 
with  love.  So  far  as  it  is  this,  and  roof  and  fire  are  types 
only  of  a  nobler  shade  and  light, — shade  as  of  the  rock  in 
a  weary  land,  and  light  as  of  the  Pharos  in  the  stormy 
sea, — so  far  it  vindicates  the  name  and  fulfils  the  praise 
of  home.' 

21.  In  the  miserable  homes  and  surroundings  of  great 
masses  of  poor  folk  in  our  large  towns  and  some  of  our 
rural  villages,  morality,  chastity,  and  the  living  of  pure 
lives  are  impossibilities.  Land  is  so  valuable  in  towns 
that  model  dwellings  must  of  necessity  rear  their  heads 
skyward.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  other  municipalities  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  houses  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  value  of  land,  it  is  possible  to  provide  tenements  sup- 
plied with  all  the  decencies  of  life,  with  rents  from  4s.  to 
6s.  per  week,  according  to  the  accommodation,  paying 
interest  at  from  3  to  4  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay. 
The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  built  a  large  number  of 
such  dwellings,  supplied  with  wash-houses,  and  flat  roofs 
where  clothes  may  be  dried  and  where  children  may  play. 
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The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  in  1867,  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  demolished  'slums'  and  arranged  new 
streets. 

22.  The  same  is  true  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  has 
swept  away  many  of  the  old  '  wynds '  of  the  town.  It  is 
said  that  about  one-third  of  the  working-class  popula- 
tion have  been  so  re-housed  at  a  gross  cost  of  about 
£2,000,000.  In  the  town  of  Glasgow  more  than 
£4,000,000  have  been  spent  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  shops,  etc.,  in  the  improved  streets, 
a  large  portion  of  this  vast  sum  having  gone  in  wages 
paid  to  working-men.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
beneficent  results  accruing  from  the  money  left  by  Mr. 
Peabody  to  the  city  of  London.  A  large  number  of  im- 
proved dwellings  have  also  been  provided  in  London  by 
public  companies  and  philanthropists ;  among  the  latter 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Columbia  Square  dwellings 
built  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  a  lady  who  has  em- 
ployed her  vast  wealth  in  many  directions  for  the  re- 
generation of  her  poorer  fellow-citizens.  Manchester  has 
now  in  course  of  erection  two  great  blocks  of  municipal 
dwelling-houses,  which  will  stand  upon  sites  formerly 
occupied  by  the  most  wretched  property. 

23.  Oup  Street  Improvements  and  Building  Regula- 
tions.— It  was  an  easy  thing  for  Baron  Haussmann,  the 
great  Director  of  Public  Works  under  Napoleon  III.,  to  drive 
new  boulevards  through  Paris,  and  to  concentrate  the  same, 
so  that  they  converge  upon  noble  squares  and  open  places 
surrounded  by  stately  buildings,  because  he  had  at  his 
control  the  despotic  power  of  France.  In  our  country, 
where  we  are  careful  to  a  fault  to  protect  the  interests  of 
private  owners  of  property,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
and  expensive  thing  for  our  public  authorities  to  widen 
streets  and  improve  our  thoroughfares.  Expensive  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  to  be  obtained  for  every  scheme,  property 
has  to  be  acquired  at  great  cost  by  compulsory  purchase, 
and  although  loans  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  improve- 
ments may  be   obtained  at   3  per  cent  interest,  sinking 
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funds  have  to  be  provided  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal,  and  the  debts  of  local  bodies  are  considerably 
increased.  All  this  increases  the  rates,  and  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  problems  of  local  government  to 
devise  a  means  by  which  the  cost  of  local  improvements 
may  be  met. 

24.  We  have  not  space  at  our  command  to  discuss  the 
many  schemes  which  are  now  receiving  public  attention, 
but  of  the  vital  necessity  of  the  remodelling  of  many  of 
our  crowded  thoroughfares  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  Building  By-Laws  of  many  of  our  towns  give  the 
public  authorities  power  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  and  architectural  beauty  in  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  improved  streets.  These  by-laws  require  that 
the  plans  of  all  new  buildings  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  before  erection  is  commenced;  rules  are  laid 
down  as  to  thickness  of  walls,  capacity  of  rooms,  freedom 
from  risk  of  fire,  proper  drainage,  adequate  ventilation, 
and  the  observance  of  sanitary  laws,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  household  property.  The  jerry  builder  has  done 
much  in  the  past  to  endanger  the  health  and  comfort 
of  our  people ;  at  all  events  in  the  larger  towns  the 
authorities  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling all  building  enterprise. 


CHAPTEE   IX 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  {Continued) 

1.  Great  Undertakings. — In  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  municipality  or  other 
local  authority,  we  have  dealt  with  many  departments  of 
local  public  administration  controlled  by  the  committees 
which  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  town  hall.  In  describ- 
ing   municipal    enterprise    it   is  well  that  we   should    as 
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briefly  as  possible  refer  to  one  or  two  great  undertakings 
closely  allied  with  municipal  work. 

2.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. — As  far  back  as  the 
year  1712  a  scheme  was  propounded  to  make  navigable 
the  rivers  Irwell  and  Mersey  to  Manchester.  The  engineer 
of  the  first  wet  dock  which  was  constructed  in  Liverpool 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Thomas  Steers, 
was  the  author  of  this  scheme  at  a  time  when  Liverpool 
contained  a  population  of  about  8000.  In  1720  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  naviga- 
tion was  principally  used  for  barges,  performing  the  journey 
of  3  7  miles  in  about  seven  hours.  The  great  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  completed  his  canal  in  1776,  connecting  it  with  the 
Staffordshire  Canal.  In  1825  an  inefl'ectual  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  parliamentary  powers  for  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  from  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  at  Parkgate, 
by  way  of  the  river  Mersey,  to  Didsbury,  a  hamlet  about 
six  miles  from  Manchester.  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  emi- 
nent engineer,  was  employed  in  1838  by  a  committee  of 
Warrington  gentlemen  to  report  upon  the  river  Mersey 
navigation,  and  he  recommended  the  making  of  a  ship 
canal  from  Liverpool  to  Warrington,  which  he  said  might 
be  easily  carried  on  to  Manchester  with  a  depth  of  16  feet 
of  water. 

3.  Another  civil  engineer,  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  two  years 
afterwards  propounded  a  scheme  for  the  making  of  a  canal 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  five  locks,  by 
which  vessels  not  exceeding  400  tons  burden  might 
be  carried.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton 
in  1877  to  make  a  tidal  navigation  to  Manchester,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  June  1882  that  anything  of 
a  definite  character  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  was  arrived  at. 

4.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  that  he,  with  rare  public  spirit, 
determined  to  interest  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  undertaking,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  mayors  of  the  more  important  towns  in  the  district 
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was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Adamson,  'The  Towers,' 
Didsbury.  A  committee  was  the  outcome  of  this  meeting, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  it  was  decided 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  preliminary  scheme,  on  the  26th 
of  September  in  the  same  year,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  tidal  water-way,  and  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Leader  Williams 
for  a  canal  with  locks  was  adopted. 

5.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
great  parliamentary  fights  which  have  taken  place  in 
committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  before  powers 
were  obtained  by  the  company  which  had  been  formed 
to  construct  the  canal.  The  railway  companies,  whose 
interests  were  affected,  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, and  the  fight  between  the  promoters  of  the  canal 
and  their  opponents  recalled  to  mind  the  struggles  of 
the  time  when  railway  enterprise  had  to  fight  its  way 
through  Parliament.  In  1886  the  Ship  Canal  Bill  became 
law.  Now  the  canal  is  approaching  completion,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  it  is  hoped  that  great  ocean 
steamers  will  carry  merchandise  along  the  canal  to  the 
docks  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  some  40  miles  from 
the  sea.  Some  particulars  of  this  great  undertaking  may 
be  briefly  given.  Whilst  the  width  of  the  Suez  Canal  is 
72  feet  at  the  bottom,  the  width  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  is  120  feet,  the  depth  of  the  two  canals  being  the 
same — namely,  26  feet.  Along  its  course  there  are  five 
separate  sets  of  locks.  These  are  placed  at  Eastham  (the 
point  nearest  to  Liverpool),  Latchford,  Irlam,  Barton,  and 
Mode  Wheel.  At  Eastham  there  are  three  locks,  the 
largest  measuring  600  feet  by  80  feet,  and  the  others  350 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  150  feet  by  30  feet  respectively;  the 
remaining  locks,  nearer  to  Manchester,  number  two  at  each 
point,  600  feet  by  65  feet,  and  330  feet  by  30  feet, 
sufficient  in  width  to  allow  the  largest  steamers  to  pass 
through  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 

6.  The  canal  is  a  tidal  water-way  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Mersey  at  Eastham  to  Latchford,  near  Warrington, 
about    16    miles   from    Manchester.     For  the  remainder 
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of  the  distance  the  water  will  be  obtained  principally  from 
the  Irwell  and  the  Mersey.  The  canal  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  of  two  vessels  passing  each  other ;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  journey  between  Eastham  and  Man- 
chester by  steamer  can  be  accomplished  in  about  seven 
hours,  the  distance  being  35 J  miles.  Great  docks  have 
been  constructed  at  the  Manchester  end  of  the  canal, 
covering  about  104  acres  of  water.  The  various  quays 
extend  over  172  acres,  and  cover  a  distance  of  over  5  miles 
in  length.  Enormous  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  the  greatest  example 
of  engineering  skill  applied  to  navigation  in  the  kingdom. 

7.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  undertakings  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  devotion  and  ability  displayed  by 
James  Brindley,  the  engineer,  of  whom  we  are  told  that 
he  constructed  more  than  365  miles  of  canals,  the  most 
important  being  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal.  He  was  almost 
uneducated,  the  difficulties  of  spelling  he  never  surmounted, 
and  he  could  scarcely  write.  He  thought  out  most  of  his 
work,  used  no  drawings  or  written  calculations,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  when  his  schemes  puzzled  him, 
in  order  to  think  them  out.  He  was  an  undoubted  genius 
of  great  engineering  skill,  and  had  the  power  by  instinct 
of  solving  difficulties.  One  of  Brindley's  triumphs  was  the 
carrying  of  the  canal  over  the  river  Irwell  at  Barton 
Bridge  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
thorough  character  of  his  work  that  it  has  stood  secure  to 
the  time  when  it  had  to  be  demolished  by  the  engineers  of 
the  new  Ship  Canal,  in  order  that  it  might  be  replaced  by 
a  movable  bridge,  so  ingenious  in  its  contrivance  that  this 
portion  of  the  canal  may  be  moved  to  a  position  parallel 
with  the  Ship  Canal  in  a  huge  box-like  contrivance,  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  thus  allowing,  when  necessary,  vessels 
to  pass  along  the  Ship  Canal,  whose  waters  are  under  it. 

8.  The  cost  of  the  provision  of  this  great  water-way  will 
be  something  approaching  £15,000,000,  but  this  amount 
includes  a  sum  of  about  £2,000,000,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
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the  old  Bridgewater  Canal  purchased  from  the  trustees, 
and  which  will  still  be  worked  by  the  new  company. 
This  huge  capital  could  not  have  been  raised  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Manchester  City  Council,  who  were 
prepared  to  advance  to  the  company  no  less  a  sum  than 
£5,000,000.  The  canal  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 
twenty-one  directors,  of  which  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  is 
the  chairman ;  on  this  board  the  Manchester  City  Council 
have  eleven  representatives,  who  will  virtually  control  its 
financial  arrangements  until  the  money  provided  by  the 
City  Council  has  been  repaid,  Sir  John  Harwood  being  the 
senior  representative  of  the  corporation,  and  notable  for 
the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  bringing  to  a  successful 
issue  this  great  commercial  enterprise.  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  canal  was  primarily  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Liverpool 
and  the  great  centre  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  commercial  capital. 

9.  Within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange  there  is  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and 
it  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Marshall  Stevens  that  the  district 
which,  by  the  Ship  Canal,  will  be  provided  with  cheaper 
means  for  the  carriage  of  goods  than  now  exist,  contains 
a  population  of  more  than  7,500,000,  there  being  151 
industrial  towns  within  the  area.  Industries  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  will  be  benefited,  and  the  food  of  the 
people  will  be  reduced  in  price  by  means  of  the  reduced 
cost  of  carriage.  The  Manchester  Royal  Exchange  has 
more  than  7000  subscribers,  and  frequently  at  high  change, 
about  two  o'clock  on  any  Tuesday,  may  be  seen  from  a 
lofty  gallery  some  6000  representatives  of  commerce  and 
trade,  busily  engaged  in  making  their  bargains.  It  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  Manchester  to  view  this  scene,  and  it  needs 
a  steady  head  to  look  down  from  the  visitors'  gallery  upon 
the  vast  floor  of  the  Exchange,  covering  a  very  large  area, 
when  business  is  at  its  height  and  the  floor  is  crowded. 
A  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufactures  is  represented 
on  the  boards  of  the  Exchange.     Not  only  is  Manchester 
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the  great  market  for  cotton  goods,  but  also  the  centre  of 
closely-allied  mechanical  industries.  The  canal  will  serve 
one  of  the  greatest  coalfields  of  the  kingdom,  carry  cattle, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  to  the  great  markets,  and  supply  a 
market  for  fish  only  second  to  that  of  Billingsgate.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  the  area  which  will  be  supplied  by 
cheap  means  of  locomotion  will  extend  far  beyond  the  city 
of  Manchester.  Ships  will  carry  cotton  and  wool  for  the 
mills  of  South  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire. 
The  needs  of  the  vast  engineering  works  of  these  districts 
will  be  served,  the  potteries  will  be  benefited,  and  almost 
every  description  of  manufacturing  interest  will  derive 
advantage.  From  the  docks  at  Manchester  and  Warrington 
will  be  distributed,  by  means  of  ordinary  canals  and 
competing  railway  companies,  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured goods,  both  for  import  and  export. 

10.  In  order  to  show  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transit  which  will  be  effected  by  the  canal  when  it  is 
completed,  it  may  be  stated  that,  including  railway  carriage 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  inclusive  of  dock 
dues,  etc.,  at  Liverpool,  it  costs  13s.  8d.  to  bring  a  ton  of 
cotton  by  the  railway,  7  s.  being  the  cost  by  the  canal.  In 
other  articles  the  difference  is  still  more  marked  :  the  cost 
of  carrying  a  ton  of  wool  will  be  reduced  from  16s.  5d.  to 
7s.  9d.,  iron  ore  from  6s.  lid.  to  2s.  lOd.,  and  timber  from 
9s.  5d.  to  4s.  9d.  These  figures  illustrate  the  saving 
which  will  be  effected.  Of  the  great  benefits  which  the 
canal  will  indirectly  bring  to  Manchester  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  will  be  very  great.  Sir  William 
Fairbairn,  formerly  an  eminent  engineer  of  Manchester,  and 
once  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  a  most 
competent  authority,  said  :  *  Any  improvement  which  will 
enable  ocean-going  steamers  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  a 
commodious  wet  dock  in  Manchester  would  form  an  epoch 
of  such  magnitude  in  the  history  of  Manchester  as  would 
quadruple  her  population  and  would  render  her  the  first  as 
well  as  the  most  enterprising  city  in  Europe.' 
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11.  When  the  Ship  Canal  is  in  successful  operation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  example  will  be 
followed  by  other  large  inland  towns,  and  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  increased  by  a  series  of  water-ways  connecting  our 
great  seats  of  manufacture  and  opening  up  possibilities  for 
the  increase  of  work  and  the  promotion  of  industry  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

12.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  what  Glasgow  owes 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde ;  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Newcastle  and  the  flourishing  towns  of  Tyneside,  due 
almost  as  much  to  the  facilities  they  have  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  by  water  as  to  their  mineral  wealth  and  mechanical 
enterprise.  The  wonders  that  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Suez  Canal  read  nowadays  almost  like  a  fairy  tale,  and 
the  importance  of  this  great  question  of  national  water-ways 
must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  at  which  we  have  dealt 
with  the  story  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  as  illustrative 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  achieve,  at  all  events  partially,  by 
the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  a  great  municipality. 

13.  The  Administration  of  the  Municipality. — We 
have  already  seen  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors 
compose  the  council  governing  the  city  or  borough.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  council  is  the  town-clerk. 
The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is  generally  held  by  a 
solicitor,  who,  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns,  gives  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  council.  He 
conducts  the  legal  business  of  the  corporation,  acts  as  the 
confidential'  adviser  of  the  mayor  and  council,  prepares 
their  Parliamentary  Bills,  and  is  the  head  of  their  per- 
manent staff  of  officials.  The  treasurer  manages  the 
financial  business  of  the  corporation,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  finance  committee.  In  addition  there  are  the 
surveyor,  the  chief  constable,  and  superintendents  for  the 
gas,  water,  and  other  departments  of  the  corporation.  All 
the  officers  hold  their  appointments  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  council,  and  consequently  they  may  be  removed  by  a 
vote  of  the   council,  who  fix  their  salaries  and  arrange 
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their  duties.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  is  also  appointed  by 
the  council,  and  in  the  counties  performs  duties  similar  to 
those  discharged  by  the  town-clerks  of  the  boroughs,  whilst 
in  the  boroughs  the  clerk  of  the  peace  prepares  the  indict- 
ments and  arranges  the  routine  business  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  There  is  another  officer,  called  the 
coroner  in  England,  who  holds  inquests  touching  deaths 
arising  from  other  than  natural  causes,  and  he  practically 
holds  a  life-appointment. 


CHAPTEE   X 

THE    POOR   LAW 

1.  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  administer  the  poor 
law  of  the  country ;  they  either  act  for  a  township  or  for 
a  union  of  townships.  They  are  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  all  the  members  of  the  board  must  be  elected 
by  means  of  the  ballot.  They  build  and  maintain  work- 
houses, where  paupers  are  housed  and  fed ;  they  provide 
tramp  wards  for  the  temporary  lodging  of  vagrants  and  other 
people  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  a 
night's  lodging,  and  who  make  some  return  for  the  assistance 
by  being  obliged  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
The  guardians  appoint  relieving  officers,  who  administer 
the  outdoor  relief,  and  who  can  give  orders  of  admission 
to  the  workhouse.  Industrial  schools  are  maintained  for 
the  education  of  poor  children  without  parents,  or  whose 
parents,  by  reason  of  poverty,  are  unable  to  support  them. 
Asylums  for  lunatics  are  also  provided  by  boards  of  guardians. 
The  poor-law  expenses  of  a  district  are  mainly  provided  out 
of  the  local  rates,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  boards  of 
guardians  are  anxious  to  keep  down  pauperism  and  to 
limit  the  giving  of  all  relief  to  those  who  are  actually 
destitute. 

2.  Pauperism. — There  is  unfortunately  in  this  country 
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a  large  number  of  people  who  prefer  to  be  idle  and  who 
will  not  work.  Accurate  observation  shows  that  the 
ranks  of  pauperism  are  largely  supplied  by  those  who 
have  hereditary  tendencies  to  lead  idle  and  dissipated  lives. 
The  most  hopeful  side  of  the  Poor  Law  is  seen  when  we 
study  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  rescue  children 
from  the  taint  of  pauperism.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  old  plan  of  bringing  up  children  in  w^orkhouses  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  As  far  back  as  1839  Mr.  Tufnell  expressed 
the  opinion  that  'there  is  considerable  danger  of  moral 
contamination  to  the  children,  from  their  residence  in  the 
same  house  with  adult  paupers.  I  am  confident  that 
architectural  arrangements  can  never  secure  perfect  classi- 
fication. Conversation  is  carried  on  over  walls  and 
through  windows  :  the  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse  that 
contains  adult  paupers  is  tainted  with  vice ;  no  one  who 
regards  the  future  happiness  of  the  children  will  ever 
wish  them  to  be  educated  within  its  precincts.' 

3.  Training  of  Pauper  Children. — Various  plans  have 
been  adopted  for  the  proper  training  of  pauper  children. 
Separate  schools  have  been  erected  for  their  education,  and 
the  danger  of  massing  large  numbers  together  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  division  of  such  schools  into  cottage 
homes,  built  for  a  limited  number  of  children,  not  more 
than  thirty  in  each.  The  boarding-out  system  is  adopted 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  which  people,  belonging  to 
the  working  class,  are  paid  to  take  into  their  homes  pauper 
children,  and  guardians  are  allowed  to  contribute  a  sum  of 
not  more  than  4s.  weekly  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
child  so  boarded  out,  the  object  being  that  the  children 
shall  find  foster-parents  who  will  train  them  in  home  life, 
and  ultimately  cause  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  industry. 
The  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  the  central  authority 
for  the  control  of  poor-law  administration,  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  importance  of  apprenticing  boys  to 
trades  and  industries,  or  causing  them  to  join  the  military 
and  naval  services. 

4.  Poor- Law   Reform. — The    Kev.   T.   W.    Fowle,   in 
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Lis  book  on  the  Poor  Law,  indicates  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  Poor  Law  which  call  for  solution.     He  asks — 

I.  Can  anything  be  done  to  reduce  pauperism  by 
correcting  the  gross  disparity  between  outdoor  and  indoor 
relief ;  it  being  remembered  that  the  former  {a)  constitutes 
a  burden  upon  real  property  to  the  extent  of  between 
£3,000,000  and  £4,000,000  per  annum;  (h)  acts  as  a 
protective  duty  in  favour  of  the  labourer  as  against  the 
farmer,  and  in  favour  of  the  farmer  (or  landlord)  as  against 
the  ratepayer  ;  (c)  inflicts,  as  all  protection  must  do,  serious 
injury  upon  the  labouring  class,  who  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and 
dependence,  and  who  are  the  first  to  •sufl'er  from  any 
interference  with  the  natural  relations  of  labour  and 
capital  ? 

II.  Can  anything  be  done  to  classify  and  arrange  work- 
houses, so  as  to  make  them  more  fit  for  different  classes  of 
inmates,  and  also  save  expense  ? 

HI.  Can  anything  be  done  to  repress  vagrancy  and 
self-inflicted  pauperism  by  resorting  to  correctional  dis- 
cipline ? 

IV.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  remove  children  from 
pauperising  associations,  even  though  this  might  lead  to 
withdrawing  them  from  the  control  of  unworthy  parents  ? 

V.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stimulate  local  interest  and 
secure  supervision  by  an  improved  system  of  municipal 
government  1 

VI.  Can  anything  be  done  to  place  the  relations  between 
poor  law  and  charity  upon  a  sounder  and  more  reasonable 
footing  1 

5.  Decline  of  Pauperism. — In  studying  the  question 
of  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  things 
are  much  better  now  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  when  a  sum  of  £8,500,000  was  spent  in  poor- 
law  relief,  a  charge  equal  to  15s.  2d.  per  head  on  the 
population,  and  the  percentage  of  paupers  to  the  popu- 
lation equalled  8  per  cent.  The  cost  of  poor-law 
maintenance  at  the  present  time  has  fallen  to  little  more 
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than  a  third  of  what  it  was  per  head  of  the  population 
at  the  earlier  period  referred  to,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  number  of  paupers  is  now  equal  to  only  about  three  on 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  Eecent  returns  show 
that  the  total  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
exceeds  £8,000,000  per  annum,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  1st  January  1891  the  number  was  774,905,^  a  fall  of 
12,640  on  the  number  so  relieved  at  the  beginning  of 
1890.  If  we  study  the  Poor-Law  returns,  we  shall  see 
that  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the  population  varies 
materially  in  the  different  English  counties,  the  pro- 
portion being  highest  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
Dorsetshire  44  out  of  every  1000  of  the  population  are 
in  receipt  of  either  outdoor  or  indoor  relief,  whilst  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  West  Eiding  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  proportion  is  only  about 
17  to  the  1000.  In  Scotland  there  is  also  a  gratifying 
decrease  of  pauperism;  whilst  in  1868  there  were  about 
129,000  registered  paupers  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  number  had  fallen  in  1890  to  about  88,000. 

6.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — Mr.  Charles  Booth  has 
published  most  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
London  pauperism  in  his  book  entitled  Life  and  Labour 
of  the  People.  He  has  traced  the  life-history  of  generations 
of  paupers,  and  given  some  most  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  social  condition  of  the  East  End  of 
London.  It  is  to  attack  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  to 
remove  the  chronic  want  of  the  poor,  many  of  whose  dire 
necessities  never  come  under  the  notice  of  the  relieving 
officer,  that  we  must  look  to  the  influence  of  education 
and  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  in  the 
younger  generation. 

1  These  figures  relate  to  England  and  Wales. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

1.  Progress  of  Education. — The  period  covered  by 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  witnessed  great  progress  in 
the  education  of  the  people  of  our  kingdom,  and  this  has 
been  particularly  marked  in  the  supply  of  elementary 
instruction.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  century  little 
or  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction.  Early  in  the 
period,  however,  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Joseph 
Lancaster  instituted  his  celebrated  system  of  teaching 
children  by  children,  and  his  plan  of  instruction  by 
monitors  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  our  pupil - 
teacher  system.  Lancasterian  schools  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  they  received  marks 
of  royal  favour,  and  George  III.  expressed  his  desire 
that  all  children  in  his  dominions  should  be  taught  to 
read  the  Bible.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bell  this 
matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  promoted  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church.  The  whole  question  was,  however,  very  much 
regarded  as  coming  within  the  operation  of  charity  rather 
than  in  the  light  of  education  being  the  birthright  of  the 
children.  The  National  Society  was  established  in  1811, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1808;  the 
latter  body  sprang  from  Lancaster's  efforts  and  promoted 
undenominational  education ;  their  schools  were  called 
British  schools ;  in  them  the  Bible  was  read  but  no 
creeds  were  taught,  the  children  being  encouraged  to 
attend  places  of  worship  where  were  taught  the  religious 
opinions  held  by  their  parents.    These  societies  still  continue 
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to  exist,  and  in  addition  to  the  promotion  of  day-school 
education,  in  which  they  have  done  magnificent  work  for 
the  nation,  they  have  also  established  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  elementary  teachers.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  work  of  instruction  undertaken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  who  have  also  been  mindful  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  people  of  their  faith.  To  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  other  religious  bodies  much  credit  is  due  for  their 
provision  and  maintenance  of  primary  schools  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  took  little  or  no  heed  of  education,  and  also  for 
the  support  of  many  schools  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Government  Grants. — In  1833  the  Government  first 
gave  a  grant  of  public  money  for  education,  a  sum  of 
£20,000  a  year  being  given  for  the  building  of  schools,  and 
in  1838  a  grant  of  £10,000  was  given  to  Scotland,  the 
advice  of  the  two  great  educational  societies  being  sought 
in  the  administration  of  the  grants.  In  1839  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed,  and  undertook 
the  whole  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  Government 
grants;  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  were  appointed; 
and  in  1846  the  Committee  of  Council  decided  to  contri- 
bute annual  grants  towards  the  cost  of  school  maintenance. 
In  1853  capitation  grants,  varying  from  4s.  to  6s.  in  boys' 
schools,  and  3s.  to  5s.  in  girls'  schools,  were  offered  to 
schools  in  agricultural  districts  and  in  small  towns  with  less 
than  500  inhabitants.  This  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  State  aid  as  applied  to  education ;  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Education  Department  in  1856,  volun- 
tary effort  received  still  further  aid  for  the  supply  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  whole  question  of  popular 
education  in  England  was  very  fully  reported  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  in  1861,  and  the  principle 
was  laid  down  that  grants  for  elementary  education  were 
to  be  paid  upon  the  examination  of  individual  children. 
This  system  afterwards  became  known  as  payment  by  re- 
sults. It  had  many  disadvantages,  and  has  now  practically 
disappeared  from  our  elementary  schools. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  in   1867   naturally 
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led  to  a  popular  demand  for  a  more  efficient  system 
of  education  for  the  people.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  working-men  were  now  enfranchised 
and  would  in  future  form  the  majority  of  the  electorate, 
said,  'We  must  now,  at  least,  educate  our  masters.' 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  a  number  of 
great  questions  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  new  Government  which  came  into  power 
in  1868  produced  an  exhaustive  programme  of  admini- 
strative reform.  In  February  1870  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
in  his  capacity  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  introduced  his  Education  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  information  brought 
to  light  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  had 
shown  very  clearly  the  deplorable  state  of  education 
in  this  country,  and  the  absolute  need  that  existed,  if 
England  was  not  to  fall  far  behind  other  European 
nations,  of  a  proper  and  efficient  supply  of  elementary 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  people.  In  bringing 
the  Education  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Forster  referred  to  this  educational  destitution.  It  was 
shown  that  more  than  two -thirds  of  the  children  of 
the  country  were  without  efficient  instruction.  Many 
children  were  receiving  their  education  in  dames'  schools. 

4.  What  the  Schools  of  the  People  have  been. — Dr. 
.Hodgson,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  condition  of  schools  in  1859, 
said :  '  None  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  feeble, 
too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  or  every  way  to  regard 
themselves,  and  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school- 
keeping.  Nay,  there  are  few  if  any  occupations  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  school-keeping,  if  not  as  simultaneous,  at 
least  as  preparatory  employments.  Domestic  servants  out 
of  place ;  discharged  barmaids ;  vendors  of  toys  or 
lollipops ;  keepers  of  small  eating-houses,  of  mangles,  or 
of  small  lodging-houses ;  needlewomen  who  take  in  plain 
or  slop  work ;  milliners ;  consumptive  patients  in  an 
advanced  state ;    cripples    almost   bedridden ;    persons  of 
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at  least  doubtful  temperance ;  outdoor  paupers ;  men  and 
women  of  seventy  and  even  eighty  years  of  age ;  persons 
who  spell  badly  (mostly  women,  I  grieve  to  say),  who  can 
scarcely  write,  and  who  cannot  cipher  at  all.  .  .  .  Such 
are  some  of  the  teachers  not  in  remote  rural  districts,  but  in 
the  heart  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  world,  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  whose  schools  go  to  make  up  two -thirds  of  English 
schools,  and  whose  pupils  swell  the  muster-roll  that  some 
statistical  philanthropists  rejoice  to  contemplate.' 

5.  The  accommodation  of  nearly  all  these  schools  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  In  small  bedrooms  and  in 
wretched  kitchens  the  children  were  crowded  together. 
In  connection  with  schools  held  in  such  places  there  could 
be  no  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  health  and 
morality  of  the  children  suffered  in  consequence.  We  are 
told  in  connection  with  one  of  such  schools,  that  when  it 
was  visited  by  the  inspector,  he  found  at  dinner  among  the 
children  under  instruction  a  collier  (the  mistress's  husband) 
and  two  lodgers  fresh  from  the  pit,  who,  after  the  meal, 
would  in  all  probability  proceed  to  undress  and  wash 
themselves  in  the  same  place.  The  streets  of  our  great 
towns,  particularly  in  the  low  neighbourhoods,  were  full  of 
children  who  should  have  been  in  attendance  at  school. 
Special  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  of  some  of  our 
great  towns  showed  the  deficiency  of  school  accommodation, 
particularly  in  London,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham. 

6.  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. — The  first 
Elementary  Education  Act  became  law  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  and  the  reign  of  school  boards  commenced  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Scotland  that  education 
has  been  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  than  we  find 
to  have  been  the  case  in  England,  but  still  there  were 
many  deficiencies  even  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  1872  the  Scotch 
Education  Act  was  passed,  it  being  a  significant  fact  that 
it  is  not  limited  like  the  English  measure  to  elementary 
instruction  alone.  We  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
various  and  somewhat  complicated  laws  affecting  public 
education  in  the  kingdom. 
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7.  School  Boards. — These  are  not  universal  in  England 
and  AVales.  Their  establishment  depends  upon  the  supply 
of  school  accommodation  in  a  given  district,  or  upon  the 
Avill  of  the  people.  Where  the  school  supply  is  deficient, 
the  election  of  a  board  is  ordered  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    Many  of  the  large  boards  were  formed  immediately 
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after  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
upon  resolutions  passed  by  the  borough  councils.  A  school 
board  may  consist  of  from  five  to  fifteen  members,  according 
to  the  population  of  the  district.  London  is  an  exception, 
having  55  members.  Women  may  be  elected  members 
of  a  school  board.  No  qualification  as  to  residence  or 
property  is  required  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  school 
board  membership.  A  member,  however,  forfeits  his  seat 
by  six  months'  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  board,  on 
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becoming  a  bankrupt,  or  if  he  makes  an  arrangement  with 
his  creditors,  and  also  if  he  is  convicted  in  a  criminal  court. 
In  Scotland  every  district  has  its  school  board. 

8.  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School. — This  is  enforced 
in  school  board  districts  under  local  by-laws,  which 
have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
All  children  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
obliged  to  attend  school,  unless  they  have  passed  the 
standard  of  exemption  for  half  or  full  time,  or  there  is  a 
reasonable  cause  for  non-attendance,  such  as  sickness,  etc. 
Penalties  for  non-observance  of  the  by-laws  are  enforced 
by  proceedings  taken  before  the  magistrates.  In  districts 
where  there  are  no  school  boards,  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  should  be  enforced  by  the  school  attendance 
committees  of  the  town  councils,  local  boards,  or 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  union.  These  school  attend- 
ance committees,  however,  simply  enforce  school  attendance, 
and  they  do  not  possess  the  powers  of  the  school  boards 
to  provide  and  maintain  schools.  When  the  question  of  ■ 
introducing  into  the  English  law  the  novelty  of  compulsory  I 
attendance  at  school  was  being  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1870,  many  people  were  alarmed  at  the 
proposal.  It  was  said  that  Englishmen  would  not  submit 
to  the  new  law,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
it,  and  that  failure  could  be  the  only  result.  All  these 
prophecies  have  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  school  has  been  a  great  success.  The  dis- 
cretion and  efficiency  with  which  the  school  boards  have 
exercised  their  powers  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
common  sense  and  willing  co-operation  of  the  people  at 
large.  There  are,  unhappily,  careless  and  indifferent 
parents,  against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  law ; 
and  there  are  also  some  parents  and  guardians  who 
criminally  neglect  and  ill-treat  their  children — these  have 
also  to  be  dealt  with ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  give  no  trouble  to  the  school  board  officer.  If  the 
cases  of  school  board  prosecutions  which  are  heard  in  the 
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police  courts  were  carefully  inquired  into,  it  would  be 
found  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  people 
proceeded  against  belong  to  the  drunken  and  worthless 
class,  who  are  constantly  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
finding  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  local 
authority  for  some  offence  or  other.  There  are,  of  course, 
cases  where  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  or  wilful 
truancy  on  the  part  of  the  child,  is  the  cause  for  the 
non-observance  of  the  law. 

9.  Statistics. — The  following  statistics  show  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  school 
attendance  since  1870 — an  improvement  probably  quite 
as  much  due  to  the  provision  of  a  proper  supply  of  well- 
equipped  schools  as  it  is  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  In  1870  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  22,000,000,  the  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  of  elementary  schools  was  1,500,000;  the  average 
attendance  of  such  children  reached  slightly  more  than  a 
million,  equal  to  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  number  on  the 
rolls.  Comparing  the  number  of  children  with  the  popu- 
lation there  were  in  1870,  in  every  1000  of  the  population, 
45  children  in  average  attendance  at  school.  For  the  year 
ended  31st  of  August  1892,  at  a  time  when  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  29,000,000,  the  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls  of  public  elementary  schools  had 
increased  to  5,000,000,  the  average  attendance  reached 
almost  4,000,000,  or  a  percentage  of  those  on  the  rolls  of 
nearly  80  per  cent,  and  there  were  for  every  1000  of  the 
population  138  children  in  average  attendance  at  school. 
These  figures  show  that,  whilst  in  the  two  periods  quoted 
the  population  had  increased  by  7,000,000,  equal  to  33 
per  cent,  the  remarkable  increase  of  260  per  cent  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  children  under  efficient 
instruction.  In  1891  was  passed  an  Education  Act 
which  gave  to  the  people  the  power  of  demanding  free 
education  for  their  children,  and  the  Government  gave 
additional  grants  to  public  elementary  schools  in  lieu  of 
school  fees. 
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10.  School  Provision. — All  over  the  country  since 
1870  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  buildings,  and  along  with  this  has  gone  on  an  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  Education 
Department  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  build  the  schools;  for  senior  departments 
the  floor  space  in  the  school  has  to  equal  10  square  feet 
for  each  child  in  attendance ;  8  square  feet  have  to  be 
allowed  for  infants.  All  the  rooms  must  be  sufficiently 
lofty,  well  A'entilated,  and  warmed.  Modern  board  schools 
have  frequently,  in  addition  to  class-rooms,  central  halls  for 
assembling  the  scholars  for  singing,  drill,  and  recreation ; 
and  rooms  are  now  provided  for  manual  instruction,  practi- 
cal cookery,  and  for  chemical  laboratories.  The  schools  are 
supplied  with  pictures  and  the  best  of  books,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Spacious 
playgrounds  are  now  required  whenever  a  new  school  is 
planned,  the  Education  Department's  requirement  being 
that  the  site  for  a  school  of  1000  children  shall  contain 
at  least  4000  square  yards  of  land. 

11.  The  Subjects  of  Instruction  have  also  been 
greatly  extended  and  the  methods  improved.  What  are 
known  as  the  class  and  specific  subjects,  which  carry  the 
pupils  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  find  their  places  in  the  time-tables  of  our  large 
schools.  The  progress  made  in  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion has  led  to  the  need  of  improvement  in  the  classification 
of  scholars  and  the  supply  of  special  classes  or  schools  for 
those  who  are  in  the  higher  standards,  or  have  passed  beyond 
the  standards  and  still  remain  at  school.  In  various  parts 
of  the  country  there  has  been  established  a  kind  of  higher 
elementary  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  who 
require  something  more  than  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  provides.  These  schools  are  generally  known  as 
Higher-Grade  Schools. 

12.  Higher-Grade  Schools. — Early  in  the  school  board 
period  it  was  found  desirable,  by  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
vincial English  school   boards,  to  establish  certain  schools 
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with  schemes  of  instruction  in  advance  of  the  public 
elementary  schools.  They  were  commenced  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  they  nearly  all  had  the  one  common  feature 
that  the  upper  part  of  each  school  was  an  organised  science 
school  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Some  of  the  higher-grade  schools,  such  as  those  at  Leeds 
and  Sheffield,  were  new  institutions  designed  to  crown 
the  supply  of  board  school  accommodation,  whilst  others, 
such  as  was  the  case  at  Manchester  and  Nottingham,  were 
developments  by  the  school  boards  of  voluntary  schools  of 
proved  excellence  transferred  to  the  school  boards.  In 
Birmingham  a  Seventh  Standard  school  was  established  in 
premises  practically  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.;  and  in  Brighton  the  Higher-Grade 
School  at  York  Place  owed  most  of  its  development,  on  the 
lines  of  manual  and  technical  instruction,  to  the  enlightened 
policy  and  generous  hand  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hack.  In  some  dis- 
tricts children  in  the  Seventh  Standard  in  the  board  schools 
are  transferred  to  the  higher-grade  schools,  whilst  in  others 
the  schools  have  to  rely  solely  upon  their  own  powers  of 
attraction.  The  subject  of  higher-grade  schools  engaged  a 
good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts.  Both  sections  agreed  that 
facilities  for  higher  education  should  be  afforded  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  schools,  and  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  that,  if  such  instruction  was  supplied 
by  the  higher-grade  schools,  the  principle  involved  in  their 
addition  to  our  system  of  education  should,  if  approved, 
be  avowedly  adopted.  Others  on  the  Commission  said 
that  the  school  provision  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  more  systematic  supply  of  what  has  been  described 
to  us  as  higher  elementary  schools.  These  have  been 
established  in  many  towns,  mostly  by  the  school  boards, 
but  in  some  cases  by  voluntary  managers.  They  are  not 
uniform  in  type,  as  sometimes  they  include  all  standards, 
and  sometimes  they  are  limited  to  children  in  the  higher 
standards.  They  also  usually  keep  on  their  scholars  for  a 
year  or  two  after  passing  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  give  a 
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mainly  scientific  education  in  connection  with   the  South 
Kensington  examinations. 

13.  'These  schools  are  an  important  and  necessary  ele- 
ment for  the  completion  of  the  system  of  popular  schools  of 
the  country.  They  enable  the  scholars,  whose  parents  are 
willing  to  keep  them  at  school  till  fourteen  and  a  half  or 
fifteen,  to  get  more  thorough  teaching  than  they  could 
possibly  get  in  the  ordinary  school,  where  the  highest 
class  is  probably  made  up  of  children  in  more  than  one 
year  of  school  progress.  Appliances,  too,  for  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  and  of  science,  and  to  some  extent  school 
workshops,  can  be  better  supplied  in  connection  with  a 
few  central  schools  than  at  the  ordinary  local  schools. 
In  any  school  district,  where  the  population  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  amounts  to  10,000,  there  should  be 
such  a  higher  elementary  school,  or  a  higher  depart- 
ment attached  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  with  a 
curriculum  suited  to  children  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  more  populous  districts  these  schools 
should  be  increased.  In  districts  where,  from  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  such  schools  or  departments  cannot 
easily  be  established,  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  by  the  payment  of  grants  on  the  report  of 
H.M.  Inspector  that  the  best  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  their  efficient  instruction,  having  regard  to  the 
difficulties  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  they 
have  received  such  instruction.  Such  an  extension  of 
education  would  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  various  industries  of  life,  but  would 
also  secure  a  better  class  of  scholars,  who,  in  the  rural 
schools,  might  furnish  paid  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  in 
aid  of  the  head  teacher.' 

14.  As  secondary  education,  except  in  evening  schools, 
'does  not  come  within  the  statutory  powers  of  school  boards 
in  England  and  Wales,  it  is  not  entirely  fair  to  estimate 
the  true  value  of  higher-grade  schools,  or  forecast  from 
existing  schools  of  the  kind  the  true  nature  of  the  pro- 
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vision  in  a  measure  of  secondary  education,  which  might 
be  secured  by  their  universal  adoption,  wherever  the  popu- 
lation of  a  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  supply  of  schools 
of  the  kind  under  popular  control,  and  consequently  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost. 

15.  The  Education  Department,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  each  of  the  great  parties  of  state,  has  done  much 
to  foster  the  supply  of  these  schools  by  school  boards 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  allowing  properly 
equipped  buildings  to  be  supplied, — in  many  cases  at  a 
cost  necessarily  beyond  the  limit  of  the  loans  allowed 
for  the  erection  of  schools  of  an  elementary  character, — 
chemical  laboratories,  special  rooms  for  mechanical  design, 
and  other  kinds  of  art  instruction ;  manual  instruction 
workshops,  and  extra  class-room  accommodation  have  been 
allowed ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  a  good  case  has  been  made 
out  by  the  school  boards  for  the  provision  of  a  higher- 
grade  school,  every  facility  has  been  readily  granted  by 
the  Education  Department  to  enable  localities  to  make 
the  provision.  With  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Seventh  Standard,  and  classes  outside  the  standards, 
it  is  possible,  in  the  organised  science  school,  to  earn 
considerable  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. These  grants  are  of  two  kinds:  one  is  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  the  May  examinations,  and  the  other 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation  grant,  amounting  to 
£1  on  account  of  each  student  who  attends  the  full 
course  of  instruction,  and  makes  250  attendances  yearly, 
provided  such  student  passes  in  one  of  the  subjects 
of  science  laid  down  for  his  year,  in  which  he  has  not 
previously  passed,  or  obtains  a  higher  success  in  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  has  already  been  successful.  In  addi- 
tion, the  managers  are  generally  obliged  to  charge 
the  maximum  fee  allowed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  standards.  From  these  sources  the  follow- 
ing income  per  student  in  an  organised  science  school 
may,  without  running  the  grant-earning  unduly  hard,  be 
secured  : — 
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£      s.     d. 

Fees  from  students  .  .  .  .13    0 

Grants  from  Science  and  Art  Department,  in- 
clusive of  capitation  allowance  .  .         4     0     0 

Total  .£530 


16.  With  such  an  amount  per  head,  supplemented  by 
a  grant  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Funds,  it  is  found 
possible  to  conduct  the  organised  science  department  of  a 
higher-grade  school  without  having  recourse  to  the  rates 
for  maintenance  charges,  and  also  to  find  room  in  the  time- 
table for  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  other  subjects,  apart 
from  those  of  science  and  art,  which  are  included  in  the 
requirements  of  a  modern  secondary  school.  In  connection 
with  the  possibility  of  making  the  higher -grade  school 
suitable  to  meet  in  part  the  requirements  of  modern 
secondary  education,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will 
venture  to  raise  a  question.  Freed  from  the  many 
restraints  of  examinations,  and  the  system  of  payment 
by  results,  upon  which  the  South  Kensington  subjects 
are  now  taught,  and  looking  to  what  is  being  achieved 
under  present  conditions  in  the  leading  higher-grade 
schools  of  the  country,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  if  secondary  education  were  in  part  supplied 
by  means  of  these  schools,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  quite  as  good  in  its  character  as  the  primary 
education  unquestionably  is  in  those  elementary  schools 
with  which  they  would  be  directly  connected. 

17.  To  ensure  the  success  of  secondary  education  there 
must  be  this  close  connection  between  the  primary  schools 
and  the  schools  which  we  hope  shortly  to  see  established. 
Much  of  the  present  inefficient  state  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  directly  owing  to  the  apathy  or  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  parents  of  pupils  who  are  eligible 
for  such  advanced  instruction,  but  who  are  growing  up 
without  it.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
connection  with  the  primary  schools  there  was  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  that  they  would 
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have  education  for  their  children.  However  much  we 
may  regret  the  circumstance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  middle  classes  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
evinced  no  such  keen  interest  in  the  provision  of  secondary 
instruction ;  consequently  it  follows  that  if  secondary  in- 
struction is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  not  rely  upon  any 
permissive  measure,  but  must  be  closely  connected  and 
allied  with  the  authority  which  has  the  management  of 
the  primary  schools  of  the  country.  Otherwise  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  failure  will  be  the  result  of 
any  scheme  with  machinery  which  will  not  work  auto- 
jnatically,  and  which  lacks  the  vital  force  of  motion, 
that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  correlation  of  the 
secondary  with  the  primary  schools.  The  higher- grade 
schools,  whether  under  the  management  of  boards  or 
voluntary  bodies,  must  of  necessity  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  better-class  endowed  schools,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  country,  admirably  controlled  by  governors 
under  schemes  framed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
also  with  the  technical  schools. 

18.  In  the  properly  appointed  higher-grade  schools 
it  will  there  be  found  that  all  the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education  are  provided  for.  Literature  finds  its  place,  it 
having  evidently  been  borne  in  mind  that  the  danger  of 
science  teaching  is  that  the  mind  is  trained  to  look  for  a 
result,  which  may,  by  experiments  correctly  worked,  be 
expected,  and  success  in  the  working  of  experiments  may 
tend  to  develop  a  prig  instead  of  a  man  with  a  well- 
educated  mind.  Here  literature  proves  a  partial  antidote, 
and  its  importance  in  all  well-ordered  courses  of  instruction 
is  of  the  highest  value.  Commercial  subjects  are  duly 
provided  for,  including  the  study  of  at  least  two  modern 
languages.  The  excellence  of  the  work  at  higher-grade 
schools  is  also  vouched  for,  if  any  additional  evidence 
is  required,  by  the  splendid  results  they  achieve  in  all  the 
examinations  where  their  pupils  become  competitors  ;  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  being  that,  at  the  examination 
I     of  June  1893,  a  boy  from  one  of  the  Sheffield  higher-grade 
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board  schools  obtained  the  highest  matriculation  honours  at 
the  London  University. 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 


1 9.   Technical  Instruction. — Speaking  generally  of  the 
need  of  technical  instruction  for  the  further  development 
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and  extension  of  English  manufactures,  we  are  very 
frequently  reminded  of  the  magnificent  technical  schools 
possessed  by  some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.  Powerful  Germany,  and  comparatively 
poor  Switzerland,  have  provided  at  great  public  cost 
schools  where  artisans,  foremen,  and  those  intending  to 
become  manufacturers,  may  receive  the  highest  practical 
education  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  manu- 
facture ;  but  we  think  that  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the 
main  reason  which  has  prompted  these  countries  to  found 
great  seminaries  of  technical  instruction  has  been  the  want 
of  the  workshops,  the  machine  shops,  and  the  textile  and 
other  manufactories  of  our  own  great  country.  These 
have  in  the  past  practically  been  the  nurseries  of  technical 
instruction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  in  the  future, 
although  we  may  hope  for  very  great  additional  benefits 
to  ensue  from  the  instruction  which  will  be  supplied  in 
our  new  technical  schools  and  colleges,  still  very  largely 
continue  to  supply  a  large  amount  of  that  practical  know- 
ledge which  has  in  the  past  been  the  boast  of  British 
industry  and  enterprise. 

20.  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which 
British  trade  is  now  suffering  is  the  inability  of  English- 
men to  meet  foreigners  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  most  eminent  British  consuls  abroad  have 
frequently  told  us  in  Foreign  Office  reports  that,  in  the 
quality  of  British  manufactures,  compared  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  rivals,  there  is  no  question  of  equality,  but  that  we 
suffer  serious  disadvantage  through  the  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  our  samples  and  our  goods 
into  foreign  markets.  We  should  not  slavishly  follow 
foreign  examples,  particularly  in  matters  of  education,  for 
we  firmly  believe  that  in  this,  as  in  most  departments  of 
progress,  the  English  people  will  best  work  out  their  own 
salvation ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  German  clerk  is  far  too  universal, 
and  that  as  a  product  of  commercial  education  he  has 
managed  to  force  to  the  front  the  influence  of  a  country, 
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practically  without  colonies,  and  destitute  of  the  wealth 
and  physical  advantages  of  coast-line  possessed  by  Great 
Britain,  into  such  a  position  of  strength  and  influence 
in  international  commerce  as  undoubtedly  threatens  the 
supremacy  of  our  own  country  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Young  Germans  come  over  to  this  country,  and  are  to  be 
found  by  the  thousand  in  the  commercial  houses  of  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all  commercial  centres 
of  any  importance.  They  are  well  educated  in  foreign 
languages,  and  they  are  willing  to  work  for  little  or  no 
wages  in  English  places  of  business,  where  they  learn  the 
secrets  of  our  trade,  and  by  industry  and  aptitude  very  soon 
become  proficient  in  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  success- 
ful commercial  men. 

21.  All  this  brings  about  a  very  natural  result:  the 
British  manufacturer  finds  himself  handicapped  all  over 
the  world  by  the  astute  foreigner,  who,  with  a  glib  tongue 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  needs  of  foreign 
markets,  is  able  to  sell  goods  of  inferior  value  simply 
through  his  ability  as  a  salesman ;  or  the  foreigner  may, 
as  a  shipper  from  England,  with  his  agencies  at  Hamburg, 
the  ports  of  India,  China,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  English  shipper, 
whose  offices  adjoin  his  own  in  the  great  packing  ware- 
houses of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  commercial' 
towns.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  the  English  boys  who  are  to  become  the 
clerks,  commercial  travellers,  or,  it  may  be,  merchants  of 
the  future,  shall  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  those  who, 
from  Germany  or  elsewhere,  will  become  their  competitors 
in  that  rivalry  of  commerce  which,  year  by  year,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  severe.  It  is  in  our  evening  continuation 
schools  mainly  that  such  instruction  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  modern  languages,  commercial  geography,  usages 
of  trade,  and  the  elements  of  a  sound  commercial  educa- 
tion, must  be  supplied,  if  the  best  markets  are  to  be 
found  for  the  goods  we  manufacture,  and  the  minerals 
and  other  products  we  have  to  supply.     The  Technical 
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Instruction  Acts  are  administered  by  the  county  councils 
and  other  local  authorities,  who  have  power  to  establish 
technical  schools,  and  can  call  upon  the  rates  to  the  extent 
of  Id.  in  the  pound.  In  1890  there  was  also  placed  at 
their  disposal  a  siim  of  about  £750,000,  given  by  Parlia- 
ment from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 

22.  Continuation  Schools. — At  the  present  time  the 
amount  granted  for  education  by  Parliament  exceeds 
£6,000,000  per  annum.  As  children,  of  necessity,  have  to 
leave  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  it  follows  that 
in  many  cases  much  that  they  have  learnt  is  soon  lost,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  money  spent  on  public  education  is 
wasted.  The  old  night  schools  failed  because  they  were 
too  much  like  ordinary  day  schools,  and  boys  and  girls 
emancipated  from  school  life  were  reluctant  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  going  over  again  the  kind  of  work  they  had 
been  used  to  in  the  day  schools.  An  end  has  come  to  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  night  school,  and  by  means  of  the 
Evening  School  Code  of  1893  a  new  future  is  before  our 
continuation  schools.  The  annual  examination  parade,  so 
much  disliked  by  evening  school  pupils,  is  to  be  held  no 
more.  Managers  are  encouraged,  by  a  wide  choice  of 
subjects,  to  increase  the  attractions  of  the  schools,  and  the 
instruction  is  designed  to  lead  up  to  education  in  science, 
art,  and  technical  matters. 

23.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  memorandum  which  pre- 
faces the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Evening  Continuation 
Schools,  the  Department  say  :  '  My  Lords  will  be  interested 
to  learn  from  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  the 
results  of  any  successful  experiments  by  which  Evening 
Continuation  Schools  have  been  rendered  more  attractive  : 
e.g.  by  means  of  lantern  illustrations,  music,  manual  work, 
discussion  of  some  book  which  has  been  read  by  the  class ; 
field,  naturalist,  or  sketching  clubs ;  gymnastics,  or  other 
employments  of  a  more  or  less  recreative  character.  For 
many  of  these  purposes  grants  of  public  money  cannot  be 
given ;  but,  provided  that  the  managers  take  care  that  at 
least  one  hour  at  each  meeting  is  devoted  to  the  teaching 
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of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Art.  2  of  the  Code,  and  that 
the  instruction  is  systematic  and  thorough,  every  arrange- 
ment for  making  the  school  attractive  should  be  carefully 
considered.  For  instance,  besides  the  introduction  of  some 
of  the  recreative  subjects  mentioned  above,  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  capable  lecturers  to  deliver,  from  time  to 
time,  short  lectures,  well  illustrated,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  subjects  in  the  school  time-table.  Unless 
special  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  those  who  are  leaving 
the  day  school  to  continue  their  education  at  evening 
schools,  the  chances  of  success  in  the  evening  schools  will 
be  much  diminished.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
give  full  information  to  such  scholars  of  the  times  and 
places  at  which  evening  continuation  schools  are  held. 
With  this  object  the  managers  of  those  schools  should  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  managers  of  the 
neighbouring  day  schools.  My  Lords  will  be  glad  to  know 
from  time  to  time  of  any  special  difficulties  which  appear 
to  be  connected  with  the  work  of  evening  continuation 
schools,  with  a  view  to  their  being  lessened  or  removed. 
They  attach  a  very  high  importance  to  the  work  which 
may  be  done  under  this  code,  as  effective  continuation 
schools  supply  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  turn- 
ing to  better  account  than  at  present  the  money  and  time 
now  spent  in  the  day  schools.'  We  have  now  dealt  with 
public  elementary  schools  up  to  the  point  where  the 
instruction  merges  into  secondary  education,  and  in- 
dicated the  steps  by  which  clever  boys  and  girls  may 
rise  to  the  highest  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  education,  and 
it  now  only  remains  to  deal  with  children  less  happily 
situated,  and  whose  necessities  require  that  they  must 
be  treated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts. 

24.  Industrial  Schools. — Before  the  establishment  of 
school  boards  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  called  '  The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866.'  Those  who  had  studied  the 
features  of  criminal  life  very  clearly  saw  that  something  was 
needed  other  than  the  gaol  and  the  Reformatory  for  children 
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of  lost  and  degraded  parents,  to  prevent  them  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  crime,  and  as  a  preventive  institution  the  Industrial 
School  was  provided.  School  boards  have  power  to  establish 
these  schools,  and  also  to  contribute  money  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  children  committed  at  their  instance  to  such  schools 
as  may  be  under  voluntary  management.  Children  are 
committed  to  these  schools  by  the  magistrates — sometimes 
because  they  are  the  children  of  criminals — sometimes 
because  they  have  committed  crime ;  but  the  greater 
number  come  under  the  description  of  not  having  proper 
guardianship,  which,  so  far  as  the  depravity  of  the 
parents  and  dangers  to  the  children  are  concerned,  is 
the  root  of  nine -tenths  of  the  evil.  Children  are 
boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  in  these  schools — not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  education  being  the  training 
in  habits  of  industry.  The  industrial  occupations  are 
so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  children  to  take  their  places  in 
the  honest  work  of  life.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
latest  the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  industrial  schools  and 
are  placed  out  at  work.  Sometimes  the  boys  join  the  army 
or  navy,  and  the  girls  take  very  largely  to  domestic  service. 
There  are  others  who  emigrate  to  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  are  training-ships ; 
and  here  of  course  the  instruction  is  intended  to  train 
the  inmates  to  become  sailors.  Only  those  of  strong 
constitution  are  fit  for  these  ships ;  and  many  of  the  street 
arabs  of  our  large  towns  are  not  physically  strong  enough 
for  this  kind  of  life. 

25.  Day  Industrial  Schools. — By  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1876,  powers  were  given  to  school  boards  and 
others  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  school — one  to  which 
children  are  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  day  in- 
struction only,  food  being  also  provided.  Truants  from 
school,  children  of  widows  who  are  unable  to  control 
unruly  boys  and  girls,  who,  in  consequence,  find  their  way 
into  the  streets,  and  so  learn  to  steal  and  beg,  are  trained 
here.  Worthless  parents  also  contribute  to  this  class. 
The  children  go  home  at  night.     From  the  very  nature  of 
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such  a  school,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is 
a  difficult  place  to  manage.  The  parents  of  the  children 
who  are  committed  to  it  do  not  like  it  because  it  deprives 
them  of  the  services  of  their  children,  and  because  they 
are  called  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  industrial 
schools,  to  contribute  something  to  the  cost  of  the  children's 
maintenance.  Regular  habits,  good  food,  pleasant  school- 
rooms, healthy  occupation,  the  use  of  the  bath,  etc.,  however, 
counteract  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty,  and  cause  the 
children  to  like  the  school.  An  almost  perfect  attendance 
is  obtained,  and  those  who  have  to  be  brought  in  by  force 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  After  six  months' 
detention  the  managers  may  license-out  children  from  the 
day  industrial  school,  the  condition  being  perfect  attendance 
at  an  ordinary  day  school,  and  this  is  generally  fulfilled. 
Children  are  thus  reclaimed  without  removal  from  their 
homes,  and  many  are  saved  from  committal  to  industrial 
or  reformatory  schools,  or  it  may  be  the  gaol,  and  thus 
rescued  from  a  life  of  crime  and  misery. 

26.  The  general  effect  of  the  work  of  the  industrial 
schools  of  all  kinds  has  been  marvellous,  and  the  good 
work  has  played  an  important  part  in  that  great  reduction 
in  crime  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  history  of  our  country  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  now  covered,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  general  bearings  of  public 
education,  and  a  survey  of  the  results  so  far  achieved  is 
full  of  features  of  interest  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  wish 
well  to  their  country.  Very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  people  since  the 
provision  of  education  was  really  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government  in  1870. 

27.  Decrease  of  Crime. — One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  progress  has  been  the  great  decrease  in  crime. 
This  very  frequently  forms  the  subject  of  remarks  by  the 
Judges  in  their  charges  to  grand  juries  at  the  assizes  ;  and 
many  of  the  leading  recorders  and  chairmen  of  quarter 
sessions  are  constantly  referring   to  the  decrease  in    the 
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number  of  prisoners  committed  for  trial.  It  is  practi- 
cally universally  admitted  by  all  best  able  to  form  an 
opinion  that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  spread 
of  education  for  the  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  following  figures 
bear  striking  testimony  to  the  decrease  of  crime.  In 
the  year  1869  there  were  14,340  persons  convicted  of 
indictable  crimes  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  in  1890  the 
number  had  fallen  to  9242.  There  were,  on  the  31st 
March  1891,  13,745  persons  in  the  local  prisons  of  England 
and  Wales,  distinct  from  the  convict  prisons.  In  1879 
there  were  1 9, 8 1 8  such  unfortunate  people.  Generally  up  to 
1877  the  prison  population  rose;  since  that  date  it  has 
fallen  year  by  year.  If  we  study  the  convict  prisons,  we 
find  the  same  thing  true  of  them.  The  total  number  of 
convicts  undergoing  penal  servitude  in  1869  was  11,660; 
and  in  1891  it  was  less  than  half,  the  figures  being  5334. 
The  Home  Secretary  each  year  issues  statistics  compiled 
from  the  Police  returns,  showing  the  number  of  known 
thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  property,  and  suspected  persons 
at  large  in  England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  these 
dangerous  characters  known  to  the  police  in  1869  was 
54,249  ;  and  in  1890  the  number  had  decreased  to  31,225. 
Such  are  the  great  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  the  figures  being  still  more  remarkable  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  within  this  period  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  has  increased  by  fully  33  per  cent. 

28.  Other  Benefits  of  Education. — Not  only  has  crime 
decreased,  but  the  general  conditions  of  life  have  consider- 
ably improved.  The  children  in  our  schools  are  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  than  were  the  children  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  We  see  fewer  ragged  children  about  the  streets,  and 
the  houses  and  homes  of  the  working  classes  have  improved 
in  every  way.  Pleasant  as  all  this  is  to  contemplate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  a  little  has  been  achieved 
of  that  happiness  and  moral  advancement  still  within  our 
reach  :  education  still  suffers  from  many  hindrances.     It  is 
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the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  promote  education.  Parents 
must  help  the  authorities  by  keeping  their  children  regularly 
at  school.  It  is  not  only  a  public  duty,  but  it  is  a  duty 
of  the  parent  to  the  child  to  see  that  he  suffers  no  dis- 
advantage through  neglect  of  education. 

29.  Secondary  Education  and  the  Universities. — The 
great  public  schools  of  the  country,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Rugby,  are  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  men. 
The  middle  and  commercial  classes  have  endowed  grammar 
schools,  girls'  high  schools,  and  schools  managed  by  public 
companies.  There  has  yet  to  be  provided  an  organised 
system  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  which  shall 
connect  the  primary  schools  with  those  of  a  secondary 
character,  and  again  the  secondary  schools  with  the 
universities.  We  have  lived  to  see  it  possible  for  boys 
who  have  received  their  early  education  in  our  public 
elementary  schools  to  achieve  the  highest  triumphs  in  our 
universities.  They  have  been  Wranglers  at  Cambridge ; 
obtained  honours  at  Oxford  ;  and  very  recently,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  a  young  man,  educated  at  the  Sheffield 
Higher-Grade  Board  School,  has  come  out  at  the  head  of 
the  matriculation  examinations  of  the  London  University. 
We  have  not  yet,  however,  anything  like  a  perfectly 
graduated  system  in  connection  with  education,  and 
one  of  the  next  problems  to  be  solved  by  statesmen  will 
be  the  reorganisation  of  existing,  and  the  supply  of 
additional,  modern  secondary  schools. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

RATES,    TAXES,    AND   PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE 

1.  Local  Rates. — The  great  local  spending  bodies  are 
the  council  of  the  town  (or  the  district  council,  where  the 
district  is  not  incorporated),  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
the  school  board,    and  their  demands  have  to  be  met  by 
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the  overseers  who  levy  the  rates  and  see  to  their  collection.^ 
An  annual  valuation  is  made  of  the  property  in  the  district; 
every  class  of  property  is  inserted  in  the  valuation  list 
— houses,  shops,  warehouses,  railways,  canals,  telephone 
wires,  and  street-hoardings  are  all  brought  in.  For  rating 
purposes  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  is  the  rent  it 
will  let  for,  and  where  there  is  no  annual  rent  paid,  the 
overseers  have  to  obtain  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fair 
annual  letting  value.  From  the  valuation  lists  the  rate 
book  is  prepared.  From  the  annual  value  a  varying 
deduction  is  made,  very  often  a  sixth  of  the  gross,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  ratable  value  is  arrived  at.  Upon 
this  ratable  value  the  amount  of  the  rate  payable  by  the 
inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  district  is 
calculated.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
house  let  to  a  yearly  tenant  for  £24  per  annum,  and  a 
rate  of  4s.  in  the  £.  The  rent  of  £24  is  taken  as  the 
gross  annual  value.  From  it  we  take  a  sixth  and  arrive 
at  £20,  and  the  rates  thereon  would  be  £4  per  annum. 

2.  Should  a  ratepayer  consider  he  has  been  rated  by 
the  overseers  at  too  high  a  figure,  he  has  power  to 
appeal  against  the  assessment.  These  appeals  are 
heard  at  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  may  be 
carried  to  the  higher  courts.  All  rates  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  the  overseers  have  very  summary  means  of 
enforcing  payment :  first,  a  summons  is  issued  against 
defaulters  to  appear  before  the  magistrates,  and  this  may 
be  followed  by  a  distress  levied  upon  the  property  liable 
to  the  rate.  Local  rates  rise  or  fall  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  expenditure  of  the  spending  bodies,  and  this 
ensures  a  watchful  care  over  expenditure.  The  ratable 
value  of  different  districts  varies  very  much,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  property.  A  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  may  only  yield  £7000  per  annum  in  one  town,  whilst 
in  two  other  towns  of  very  nearly  the  same  population  a 
similar  rate  may  bring  in  £12,000  or  £15,000  per  annum. 
A  town  like  Liverpool,  with  valuable  dock-property,  is  a 
^  In  cases  where  the  Local  Authorities  are  not  their  own  collectors. 
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more  profitable  town  to  rate  than  Birmingham,  which  has 
no  docks.  From  this  cause  and  for  other  local  reasons 
the  rates  of  towns  vary  very  considerably  in  amount.  One 
place  may  have  local  rates  amounting  to  6s.  or  7s.  in  the 
pound,  and  in  another  place  the  rates  may  only  reach  4s. 
Where  there  is  no  waste  on  the  part  of  the  spending 
bodies,  we  should  pay  our  rates  without  grumbling,  bearing 
always  in  mind  the  advantages  we  enjoy  from  the  many 
things  which  can  only  be  provided  by  the  rates,  and  also 
remembering  that  the  money  is  spent  by  those  we  have 
elected,  and  over  whom  we  have  control. 

3.  Taxes. — The  imperial  taxes  are  levied  by  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  once  a  time  when  the  Sovereign  levied 
taxes  without  the  permission  of  Parliament ;  this  led  to 
the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 
There  are  what  are  known  as  direct  taxes,  and  also 
indirect  taxes.  The  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  over  .£150  per  annum,  the  tax  of  7s.  6d.  per 
annum  we  have  to  pay  for  each  dog  we  keep,  and  the 
inhabited-house  duty  of  6d.  or  9d.  in  the  pound  on  houses 
over  £20  annual  value,  are  instances  of  direct  taxation. 
Formerly  there  were  many  other  direct  taxes,  but  they 
were  irksome  and  unfair,  and  have  disappeared.  Indirect 
taxation  is  the  amount  we  pay  to  the  national  revenues  in 
the  shape  of  imposts  largely  on  the  luxuries  we  indulge 
in.  For  instance,  there  is  a  duty  of  3s.  2d.  on  each  pound 
of  manufactured  tobacco,  and  4d.  per  pound  is  levied 
on  every  pound  of  tea  we  consume,  though  the  latter 
is  no  longer  a  luxury.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
direct taxation  is  derived  from  the  duties  levied  upon 
spirits,  wine,  and  beer.  The  annual  income  of  the  State 
from  the  taxes  is  derived  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement : — 


Customs  levied  at  our  ports,  etc. 
Excise  duties 

Stamps  for  legal  purposes,  etc. 
Income  tax  .... 
Land  tax  and  house  duty 


£19,736,000 

25,610,000 

13,700,000 

13,810,000 

2,480,000 
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The  consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  provides  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  customs  and  excise.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  a  workman  neither  consumes  alcohol  nor  smokes 
tobacco  he  practically  escapes  taxation. 

4.  Free  Trade. — England  is  a  free-trade  country ;  our 
imported  food  and  other  goods  are  not  taxed  as  the  Ameri- 
cans tax  almost  everything  that  enters  their  ports.  Formerly 
there  was  a  tax  on  corn,  and  it  was  levied  in  order  to 
protect  the  English  farmer.  As  a  consequence,  flour  was 
dear,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  bread 
was  three  or  four  times  its  present  piice.  This  was  called 
Protection.  A  great  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  begun  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign.  Two  members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Eichard 
Cobden  and  Mr.  John  Bright,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti- Corn -Law  agitation.  The  result  was  a  victory  for 
the  free  traders.  The  corn  duty  was  repealed  in  1846  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel's  Government,  and  in  explaining  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  great  measure,  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  '  The  name  which  ought 
to  be,  and  which  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of 
these  measures,  is  the  name  of  a  man  who,  acting,  I 
believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has  advocated 
their  cause  with  untiring  energy,  and  by  appeals  to 
reason,  expressed  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired 
because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned, — the  name  of 
Richard  Cobden.'  Both  Cobden  and  Bright  were  of  the 
people ;  neither  of  them  had  the  advantage  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  education — such  an  education  as  youths  receive 
who  are  intended  for  business.  The  story  of  the  way  in 
which  these  two  men  worked  for  the  object  they  had  in 
view  is  calculated  to  encourage  all  who  desire  to  become 
instrumental  in  raising  the  lot  and  adding  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Bright  was  sunk  in  sorrow  through  the 
death  of  his  young  wife,  when  Cobden  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  rouse  himself  and  come  and  help  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League. 

5.  The  beginning  of  a  friendship  ordained  to  be  fraught 
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with  such  great  results  to  the  nation  is  best  told  in  John 
Bright's    own  words:    'At    that   time    (1841)    I  was   at 


P7wto.  Elliott  and  Fry,  London. 

KT,    HON.   JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Leamington,  and,   on  the   day  when  Mr.    Cobden  called 
upon  me — for  he  happened   to  be  there  at  the    time  on 
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a  visit  to  some  relatives, — I  was  in  the  depths  of  grief, 
I  might  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the  light  and  sunshine 
of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on 
earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted 
life,  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold 
in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  as 
his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with 
words  of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "  There  are  thousands  of  houses  in  England  at  this 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of 
hunger.  Now,"  he  said,  "  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we 
will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed."  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  from  that  time  we  never  ceased  to 
labour  hard  on  behalf  of  the  resolution  we  had  made.' 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  these  two  friends  con- 
tinued to  work  for  Free  Trade,  and  the  progress  of  the 
nation  in  peace  and  prosperity.  War  found  in  them 
determined  opponents.  Their  great  object  was  to  free  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  taxation,  and  to  secure  for  working 
people  a  free  breakfast-table — that  is,  free  from  tax  or 
custom  duty. 

6.  Cobden  was  the  means  of  securing  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  after  great  labour  and  struggles  not 
only  with  the  apathy  of  the  English  Government,  but  also 
with  the  constant  change  of  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  Treaty  came  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1860,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  described  the  indebtedness 
of  England  to  Mr.  Cobden :  '  Rare,'  he  said,  '  is  the 
privilege  of  any  man,  who,  having  fourteen  years  ago 
rendered  to  his  country  one  signal  and  splendid  service, 
now  again  within  the  same  brief  span  of  life,  decorated 
neither  by  rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  people  whom  he  serves,  has  been  permitted 
again  to  perform  a  great  and  memorable  service  to  his 
country.'  The  Government  offered  Cobden  either  a  seat 
at  the  Privy  Council,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
prefix  to  his  name  of  '  Right  Honourable,'  or  to  make  him  a 
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baronet.  He  declined  both  honours  in  a  courteous  way. 
He  said :  '  The  only  honour  I  desire  is  to  live  to  witness  an 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two  great  neighbouring 
nations  which  have  been  brought  into  more  intimate 
connection  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce/  Cobden  died  on 
the  2nd  April  1865,  and  Bright  lived  twenty-three  years 
longer  than  his  friend.  Not  the  least  of  their  great 
labours  was  the  placing  at  the  service  of  this  great  country 
the  produce  of  the  corn-fields  of  the  world  free  from  tax  or 
impost. 

7.  Public  Expenditure. — All  local  authorities  are  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  statements  of  their  income  and 
expenditure;  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  disbursed  by 
our  local  authorities  call  for  the  closest  supervision.  The 
whole  of  the  local  rates  levied  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  in  1890  to  £27,750,000  of  money — an  in- 
crease in  twenty-two  years  of  about  £15,000,000.  This 
has  mainly  been  owing  to  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
great  towns. 

8.  The  Budget. — Every  year,  in  the  spring,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  produces  his  budget  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  tells  how  the  income  of  the  year  has 
turned  out ;  whether  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  been 
above  or  below  the  average ;  and  explains  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  penny  to,  or  take  one  off,  the 
income  tax.  Where  there  has  been  a  great  occasion  for 
the  remission  of  taxation,  and  when  a  master  of  finance 
handles  the  figures,  the  annual  budget  nights  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  of  supreme  interest.  Otherwise,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  taxpayers  have  not  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  nation's  expenditure  as  is  to  be  desired.  We  have 
already  seen  that  about  £75,000,000  are  derived  from 
customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes  every  year.  Let  us 
make  up  a  short  national  balance-sheet,  and  then  we  shall 
see  at  a  glance  where  the  money  comes  from,  and  where  it 
goes  to. 
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THE  NATION'S  BALANCE-SHEET 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Year 
ended  31st  March  1892 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Customs  . 

£19,736,000 

Interest  on  and  repayment  of  the 

Excise     . 

25,610,000 

National  Debt 

£25,000,000 

Stamps  (Legcal,  etc.) 

13,700,000 

Cost  of  the  Army 

17,259,000 

Land  Tax  and  House 

Cost  of  the  Navy 

14,150,000 

Duty   . 

2,484,000 

Civil  Service    . 

20,192,657 

Income  Tax  and  Pro- 

Post-Office 

6,126,480 

perty  Tax     . 

13,810,000 

Telegraphs 

2,489,000 

Post-Office 

10,150,000 

Packet  Service 

701,135 

Telegraphs 

2,480,000 

Civil  List 

409,592 

Other  Receipts 

3,024,785 

Annuities   and  Pen 

sions    . 

347,330 

Salaries   and  Allow 

ances   . 

84,172 

Courts  of  Justice 

509,128 

Barrack  Constructio 

1         325,000 

Other  Charges 

2,334,278 

£89,927,772 

Balance    . 
Total 

1,067,013 

Total 

£90,994,785 

£90,994,785 

This  interesting  balance-sheet   is  capable  of  a  good  deal 
of  explanation. 

9.  The  National  Debt. — We  see  that  our  national 
debt  costs  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  income,  and  it  is 
equal  to  more  than  seven  times  our  gross  income.  At  the 
present  time  the  nation  owes  £675,332,339.  The  balance- 
sheet  shows  an  annual  cost  of  £25,000,000  on  account  of 
our  debt,  but  only  £18,818,559  goes  in  interest;  the 
remainder  goes  in  other  charges,  including  a  sinking  fund — 
money  set  aside  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Ever  since  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  debt  stood  at  £808,000,000, 
the  debt  has  been  gradually  reduced.  This  debt  forms 
an  appalling  object-lesson  of  the  cost  of  war.     Let  us  look 
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at  the  way  it  has  arisen.  In  1727  it  stood  at  £52,000,000. 
The  war  with  America,  when  the  United  States  obtained 
their  independence,  and  the  Peninsular  War,  closing  with 
Waterloo,  sent  up  the  debt  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until 
in  1816  (one  year  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo)  it  stood 
at  £846,000,000.  We  then  had  a  long  spell  of  peace — no 
war  of  importance  until  the  war  with  Russia,  known  as  the 
Crimean  War — and  the  loan  went  down  to  .£769,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  war  with  Russia  was  in  money 
£70,000,000,  and  the  debt  went  up  to  £808,000,000, 
as  the  nation  had  to  borrow  an  additional  £34,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  vast  sums  raised  by  taxes  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war. 

10.  National  Expenditure. — Almost  a  fifth  of  our 
national  income  is  spent  on  the  army,  which  costs  more 
than  £17,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  navy  involves  a 
charge  of  over  £14,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil  Service 
costs  more  than  £20,000,000  per  annum.  It  covers  the 
following  important  items  of  expenditure  : — 

Public  Works  and  Buildings £1,959,191 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Public  Departments .         .  2,278,077 

Law  and  Justice 4,347,386 

Public  Education,  Grants,  etc 6,969,575 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Service 684,439 

Other  charges,  including  cost  of  Customs  and  Inland 

Revenue  Departments,  etc 3,953,989 

Total        .      £20,192,657 

The  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  amount  to 
£409,592  per  annum.  The  annuities  and  pensions  cost 
£347,330,  and  cover  payments  made  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  annuities  to  descendants  of  great 
soldiers  and  sailors,  pensions  for  judges,  civil  servants, 
and  statesmen.  The  balance-sheet  shows  us  that  whilst 
the  post-office  yields  a  handsome  profit,  the  telegraphs 
are  a  loss. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   CENTRAL   GOVERNMENT 

1.  The  Sovereign. — The  Government  of  this  country 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Sovereign  is  the  head 
of  the  State.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary.  Her  gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen  unites  in  her  person  the  dignity  and 
precedence  born  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  No  one  in  her 
dominions  may  aspire  to  the  office  she  holds,  and  because 
of  this  she  is  above  party,  and  she  is  free  from  the  dangers 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  because  her  government  rests 
upon  the  broad  base  of  the  people's  will.  It  is  a  well- 
known  feature  of  our  form  of  government  that  '  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong.'  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  exist 
because  they  have  behind  them  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  they  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  the  people  they  have  to  give  way,  and  the 
Queen  sends  for  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
another  government  is  formed.  Still  it  is  the  Queen's 
government,  and  the  country  is  ruled  by  the  new  ministry 
in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign. 

2.  Our  coins  bear  the  image  of  the  Queen.  The  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  hold  her  commission.  In  her  name 
the  Judges  administer  justice.  All  legislation  has  to  receive 
the  royal  assent.  Her  ambassadors  are  accredited  to  foreign 
courts,  and  in  her  name  war  is  declared  and  peace  is  signed. 
The  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  been  a 
long  and  glorious  one,  extending  over  a  longer  period  than 
that  of  any  other  sovereign,  except  that  of  George  the 
Third ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  reign  of  sixty 
years  being  exceeded  by  that  of  his  grand-daughter,  who 
has  now  ruled  over  a  loyal  and  devoted  people  for  more 
than  fifty-six  years.  No  previous  sovereign  has  been  loved 
and  revered  in  the  same  way  Queen  Victoria  has  been. 
The  whole  nation  rose  as  one  to  celebrate  her  Jubilee,  and 
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the  English  throne  never  stood  firmer  in  the  affections  of 
the  nation  than  it  does  at  present.  The  Queen's  life  and 
court  have  been  pure,  and  her  reign  has  been  characterised 
by  wisdom  and  a  constant  regard  for  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  great  nation  she  has  governed  so  long. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  land  who  has  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  what  goes  to  form  a  constitutional  sovereignty  than  the 
gracious  lady  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Her 
experience  of  State  government  exceeds  the  experience  of 
any  statesman  now  living ;  and  her  wise  rule  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  govern  a  great  free  nation 
are  benefits  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  enjoys  our 
freedom  and  security  of  life  and  property ;  no  other  land 
has  the  same  purity,  coupled  with  power  in  its  parliamentary 
government,  as  that  possessed  by  England. 

3.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Queen  is  a  powerful 
sovereign — powerful  because  her  edicts  have  at  the  back 
of  them  the  voice  of  a  free  people ;  but  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  love  we  bear  her.  Her  people's  joys  and 
sorrows  have  ever  been  her  own.  When  death  and 
calamity  have  entered  the  royal  household,  the  Queen  has 
frequently  made  known  the  fact  that  her  greatest  earthly 
consolation  has  been  the  sympathy  of  her  people.  AVhen 
any  great  trouble  occurs — a  colliery  disaster,  a  shipwreck, 
loss  of  life  through  a  railway  accident — the  Queen 
has  always  been  to  the  fore  in  her  kind  solicitude.  In 
the  sacred  cause  of  charity,  in  our  hospitals,  and  in  every 
good  work,  the  Queen's  influence  and  generous  support  have 
ever  been  at  the  command  of  her  people.  In  her  dealings 
with  her  people  the  Queen  has  carried  into  practical  effect 
the  saying  of  her  greatest  Laureate,  that 

*  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.' 

4.  The  House  of  Lords. — Next  to  the  Queen  we  have 
the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature,  known  as  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  members  are  not  elected  by  the  people. 
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Son  succeeds    father   on  its  benches,   and  the  power    to 
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sit  and  legislate  in  the  gilded  chamber,  where  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sits  on  the  Woolsack,  goes  with  the  title  to  a 
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peerage.     The  House  of  Lords  is  historic,  and  it  has  played 
great    parts   in    the    drama  of  party  government.     Men 
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have  been  created  peers  for  many  reasons.     "VVe  have  still 
with  us  a  vast  number  of  peers  who,  either  in  their  family 
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names  or  territorial  titles,  recall  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  great  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert  Cecil,  is 
represented  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  the 
name  of  Earl  Nelson  recalls  the  famous  naval  victories  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  The  dukedoms  of  Wellington 
and  Marlborough  were  conferred  for  military  services  ;  the 
first  for  the  brilliant  services  of  the  man  who  was  England's 
great  general  throughout  the  Peninsular  War,  and  who 
finally  overthrew  Napoleon's  power  at  Waterloo ;  and  the 
second  recalls  the  wars  with  France  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet. 

5.  The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  carry  us  a  long  way  back  in  the 
history  of  England,  when  the  great  nobles  exercised  a 
much  greater  degree  of  power  than  they  now  possess — 
long  before  the  House  of  Commons  had  grown  to  its 
present  supremacy.  The  name  of  Lord  Raglan  recalls 
the  last  war  with  Russia  and  the  first  holder  of  the  title, 
who  was  a  field-marshal  and  died  in  the  Crimea.  Not 
only  from  great  generals,  brave  admirals,  and  leading 
statesmen  have  the  rolls  of  peers  received  accession.  The 
greatest  poet  of  the  century.  Lord  Tennyson,  graced  the 
Assembly,  and  men  who  have  been  civil  servants,  and  great 
judges,  and  captains  of  industry,  have,  on  the  advice  of 
different  prime  ministers,  been  so  ennobled. 

6.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Lords  Temporal.  The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  twenty- four  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church.  There  can  only  be  twenty-six 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  two  Archbishops 
and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Durham  take 
their  seats  on  appointment;  other  bishops  are  called  up 
as  vacancies  occur  in  the  remainder.  The  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  has  no  seat ;  and  as  the  number  of  bishops 
exceeds  the  seats  reserved  for  them,  there  are  always  a 
few  of  the  latest  appointed  waiting  their  turn  to  be  called. 
Should  a  bishop  resign  he  loses  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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7.  The  remainder  of  the  House  consists  of  Lords  Tem- 
poral, peers  of  the  blood  royal  (6),  dukes  (21),  marquises 
(21),  earls  (119),  viscounts  (28),  barons  (294),  Scotch  re- 
presentative peers  (16),  Irish  representative  peers  (28). 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  this  order,  rank  after  the  royal 
princes,  and  the  twenty-four  bishops  after  the  viscounts. 
There  are  558  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  re- 
presentative peers  of  Scotland  are  elected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Parliament,  and  the  representative  peers  of 
Ireland  for  their  lives.  There  are  also  in  the  House  four 
Lords  of  Appeal  (Judges),  who  rank  as  barons  and  only 
hold  office  for  life.  A  great  deal  of  ceremonial  is  observed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  members  wear  robes  on  State 
occasions  ;  and  when  Parliament  is  opened  by  the  Sovereign 
in  person,  the  Queen  sits  on  the  throne.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  is  a  minister  and  goes  out  of  office  with 
his  party,  presides  at  the  meetings,  and  the  members  change 
sides  with  changes  of  Government,  after  the  custom  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  exceptions  being  that  the  bishops 
always  occupy  the  benches  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  and 
the  princes  (peers  of  the  blood  royal),  who  take  no  part  in 
politics,  occupy  the  cross-benches,  opposite  the  Woolsack, 
along  with  those  peers  who  do  not  belong  to  either  of 
the  great  political  parties.  The  party  representing  the 
ministry  in  power  sit  on  the  right  of  the  Woolsack,  and 
the  Opposition  on  the  left. 

8.  The  House  of  Lords  has  judicial  functions  ;  it  is 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  invariably  a  lawyer,  presides  when 
legal  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  other  courts  are  heard, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  the  other  law  lords  of  the  House.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  by  reason  of  its  constitution 
the  House  can  never  be  the  scene  of  such  great  events  as 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  all  the  greatest  measures  are  brought  forward,  and 
where  votes  are  taken  which  decide  the  fate  of  ministers. 
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9.  A  Bill,  before  it  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament,  has, 
before  it  receives  the  royal  approval,  to  pass  both  Houses ; 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  that  a  Bill,  coming  up  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  either  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or  so 
altered  in  its  character,  that  serious  differences  have  arisen 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  Where, 
however,  a  popular  measure  has  behind  it  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  the  will  of  the 
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people,  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  constitution  that  the 
opinions  of  the  House. of  Lords  must  ultimately  give  way 
to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  are  settled  at  conferences  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  great 
parliamentary  crisis  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  propose  to  the  Sovereign  that  new  peers, 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  ministry,  should  be  created. 

10.  The  House  of  Commons. — The  popular  branch  of 
our  legislature  has  been  called  the  '  Mother  of  Parliaments,' 
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It  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  upon  its  model 
have  been  created  many  assemblies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by  precedent,  and 
its  rights  and  privileges  are  jealously  guarded.  All  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by 
constituencies,  and  are  elected  on  party  lines.  The 
party  in  power  must  command  a  working  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  rule  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  sit  on  the   side   of  the  House  to  the 
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right  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  front  seats,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  table,  which  holds  the  mace  when 
the  House  is  sitting,  are  known  as  the  Treasury  Benches, 
and  here  we  may  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  opposite  side  sit  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  with 
the  ex-ministers  to  the  fore. 

II.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  are  controlled,  and 
order  is  preserved  by  one  of  the  members  who  is  known 
as  the  Speaker.  The  office  is  a  very  old  one,  and  one  of 
great  dignity  and  power.     The  Speaker  must  be  a  man 
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of  high  personal  character,  force  of  purpose,  and  well 
versed  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. He  receives  a  salary  of  £5000  a  year,  and 
occupies  an  official  residence  at  Westminster.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  commoner,  and  upon  retirement  is, 
as  a  rule,  awarded  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year,  and  has  a 
peerage  conferred  upon  him.  When  a  new  Parliament 
has  been  elected  by  the  country,  and  assembles  at 
Westminster,  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  they  are  directed  to  choose  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  Speaker.  The  election  having 
taken  place,  the  Speaker,  with  the  other  members,  again 
attends;  and  by  means  of  Lords  Commissioners  Her  Majesty 
signifies  her  approval,  and  the  Speaker  claims  a  confirma- 
tion from  the  Sovereign  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

12.  The  Speaker  holds  office  until  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  the  appointment,  not  being  of  the  nature 
of  a  party  office,  is  generally  held  as  long  as  the  holder 
cares  to  seek  re-election.  It  consequently  follows  that 
the  same  Speaker  may  preside  over  the  House  of  Commons 
throughout  different  administrations.  The  present  Speaker 
is  the  Eight  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel.  He  was 
born  in  1829,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  that  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel  who  was  Prime  Minister  when  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed.  For  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  a  Bill, 
and  for  the  voting  of  supplies  of  money  for  the  public 
services,  over  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  supreme 
control,  the  members  vote  themselves  into  what  is  known 
as  Committee,  the  mace  is  removed  from  the  table,  the 
Speaker  leaves  his  chair,  and  the  proceedings  are  presided 
aver  by  the  Deputy-Speaker  of  the  House,  who  is  known  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  an 
appointment  made  by  the  House,  and  the  holder  of  which 
receives  a  salary  of  £2500  a  year.  He  must  be  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  is  nominated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Government. 
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13.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members. 
England  has  465  members,  Wales  30,  Scotland  72,  and 
Ireland  103.  Although  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  receive 
salaries  for  their  services,  ordinary  members  of  the  English 
Parliament  have  no  remuneration.  Parliament  sits,  as  a 
rule,  from  the  early  days  of  February  to  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  daily  sittings  commence  in  the  afternoon 
and  sometimes  extend  into  the  early  hours  of  the  following 
morning. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  House  itself  there  are  provided 
at  Westminster  various  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
members,  such  as  a  library,  refreshment  rooms,  and  smoke 
rooms.  When  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  Houses  are 
open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  at  convenient  times; 
but  when  in  session,  strangers  can  only  obtain  admittance 
to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  by  an  order  signed 
by  a  member  of  Parliament.  Members  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  their  friends  to  the  members'  lobby,  and 
also  to  the  smoke  room,  and  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
Thames.  The  session  opens  with  the  Queen's  Speech, 
which  contains  the  proposals  of  the  Government  in  power. 
When  the  Sovereign  does  not  open  Parliament  in  person, 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  is  delegated  to  certain  Lords 
Commissioners,  who  read  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  also  in 
attendance. 

15.  The  great  Government  measures  of  the  session  are, 
as  a  rule,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
leave  is  asked  for  permission  to  introduce  a  Bill,  it 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  minister  having  charge  of 
the  particular  department  of  the  Government  affected  to 
explain  the  new  measure  to  the  House ;  for  instance,  in 
1870,  the  Education  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster, 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Local 
Government  Bill  of  1888  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Eitchie, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  occasion- 
ally the  Prime  Minister  himself  takes  charge  of  a  measure. 

16.  The  House  of  Commons  registers  its  decisions  by 
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means  of  divisions ;  the  members  pass  out  along  the 
division  lobbies ;  tellers  for  each  side  control  the  counting 
of  the  votes ;  and  when  the  House  comes  in  again  after 
a  division,  the  Speaker,  or  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
declares  whether  the  '  Ayes '  or  the  '  Noes '  have  the 
majority  of  votes.  Immediately  before  a  division,  bells 
ring  in  all  parts  of  the  House  and  rooms  frequented  by  the 
members,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  that  a 
division  is  about  to  be  taken  ;  for  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  during  the  course  of  a  debate  the  members  are  any- 
where except  in  the  House  itself,  particularly  during  the 
speeches  of  members  unable  to  attract  an  audience.  As 
the  members  rush  into  the  House,  they  are  told  by  the 
Whips  of  their  parties  how  the  particular  matter  stands 
that  is  under  discussion,  and  thus  they  know  how  to  vote, 
although  they  may  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  the  speeches  immediately  preceding  the  division. 

17.  The  AVhips  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
organisation  of  political  parties  in  Parliament.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  have  their  Whips.  They 
are  members  of  Parliament  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  whole  strength  of  their  party  shall  be 
present  when  the  House  divides.  They  are  always  on  duty 
during  the  time  that  the  House  sits ;  they  arrange  '  pairs ' 
for  members — an  arrangement  by  which  two  members  of 
Parliament,  opposed  to  one  another  in  politics,  agree  for 
purposes  of  business  or  private  convenience  to  be  absent 
from  their  parliamentary  duties  at  the  same  time.  The 
Whips  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  movements  of  members, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  them  when  a 
division  occurs  ;  and  the  Government  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
the  Opposition,  depend  very  much  for  their  success  on  the 
efficiency  and  smartness  of  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
onerous  and  responsible  positions  held  by  the  party  AVhips. 

18.  We  have  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  fre- 
quently presents  a  deserted  appearance,  even  during  a  great 
parliamentary  debate.  But  directly  a  popular  speaker  rises 
to  address  the  House,  word  is  passed  along  the  lobbies,  and 
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the  members  rush  in  from  all  directions,  crowding  the  seats 
and  gangways  of  the  House ;  and  the  House  resounds  with 
cheers,  laughter,  or  cries  of  dissent  as  the  speaker  makes 
his  points,  or  criticises  the  speeches  of  his  opponents.  The 
power  to  move  a  great  popular  assemblage  by  eloquence  is 
not  a  gift  common  at  any  time  to  a  great  number  of  public 
men.  There  are  living  statesmen  who  possess  the  power, 
among  them  being  men  whose  names  have  never  appeared 
in  a  ministry,  and  no  assembly  in  the  world  is  a  better  judge 
of  what  constitutes  a  first-rate  parliamentary  debater  than 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  assem- 
blage in  the  world  where  a  man  sooner  finds  his  level. 
Without  mentioning  the  names  of  living  politicians,  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  as  an  illustration  of  how,  in  former  times, 
when  word  was  passed  along  the  lobbies  that  Bright  was 
up,  that  Disraeli  was  about  to  speak,  or  that  Lowe  was 
administering  trenchant  castigation  to  his  friends,  the 
House  would  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  from 
emptiness  to  a  crowded  attendance  of  interested  and 
excited  members. 

19.  One  of  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
reserved  for  the  reporters  and  leader-writers  of  the  news- 
paper press.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  a  special  gallery  for 
their  use,  the  privacy  of  which  is  secured  by  a  gilded 
screen,  which,  however,  somewhat  impedes  the  view  of  the 
House,  and  hinders  the  fair  occupants  from  hearing  all  that 
is  taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber.  Galleries  are 
also  provided  for  the  general  public,  distinguished  strangers, 
and  peers. 

20.  A  Parliament  may  last  for  seven  years,  but  it  is  not 
the  fate  of  administrations  to  exist  so  long.  There  have 
been  Governments  that  have  only  lasted  for  a  few  months  ; 
some  have  their  length  of  office  computed  by  days,  and 
others  have  lasted  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  A  defeat  of 
the  Government  on  any  vital  question  leads  to  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  A 
general  election  is  the  result,  and  the  voters  decide  upon 
the  character  of  the  new  Government. 
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21.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill,  in  his  work  on  Central  Government^  tells  us  that, 
'According  to  modern  usage,  the  Premier  alone  is  the 
direct  choice  of  the  Crown,'  and  the  Prime  Minister  nomi- 
nates the  ministry.  '  The  whole  number  of  persons  thus 
nominated  are  in  strictness  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
ministers,  while  those  appointed  to  the  more  important  of 
these  offices  compose,  either  exclusively,  or  with  one  or  two 
additions,  what  is  called  the  Cabinet.  Few  things  in  our 
history  are  more  curious  than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
power  how  possessed  by  the  Cabinet.  From  an  early 
period  the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted  by  a  privy 
council,  to  which  the  law  assigned  many  important  func- 
tions and  duties. 

22.  'During  several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on 
the  gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs ;  but  by  degrees  its 
character  changed.  It  became  too  large  for  despatch  and 
secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  was  often  bestowed 
as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The 
Sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers  (Macaulay), 
whose  name  of  Cabinet  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  deliberations  being  conducted  in  an  inner  room  or 
cabinet  of  the  council  apartments  in  the  palace.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and 
sagacity,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Eestoration  that  the 
interior  council  began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  continued  to  regard 
the  Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board. 
Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant. It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  executive 
power,  and  has  now  been  regarded  during  several  genera- 

|H  tions  as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to 
I^B  say,  it  still  continues  to  be  unknown  to  law,  the  names  of 
I^B  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never 
I^B  officially  announced  to  the  public ;  no  record  is  kept  of  its 

ft 
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meetings  and  resolutions,  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been 
recognised  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.' 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE   EXECUTIVE    GOVERNMENT 

1.  The  Administration. — Having  dealt  with  the  legis- 
lative side  of  the  Parliamentary  Government,  it  is  now 
necessary  that  we  should  consider  the  machinery  by  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  put  in  force  and  the  public  business 
of  the  country  is  controlled.  The  great  departments  of  the 
Executive  Government  are  directed  by  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  concerns 
of  their  several  departments.  In  Whitehall  and  the 
vicinity  are  the  great  public  offices.  In  Downing  Street  is 
the  official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  generally 
holds  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is 
with  the  department  of  which  he  is  nominally  the  head, 
but  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  really  the 
working  chief,  that  we  will  first  deal. 

2.  The  Treasury  is  a  board  whose  full  official  title  is, 
*  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer,'  and  it  consists  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three 
'Junior  Lords.'  We  have  already  seen  that  the  House  of 
Commons  controls  all  matters  affecting  the  raising  of  taxes 
and  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  introduces  every  year  into  the  House  of 
Commons  what  is  known  as  the  Budget.  He  reviews  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  expounds  the  means  by  which 
the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  obtained  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  State.  The  Treasury  has  to  see  to  the 
providing  of  this  money,  and  to  carefully  control  the  great 
public  spending  departments.  The  yearly  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  should  balance  if  the  nation 
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is  not  to  get  into  further  debt.  Estimates  of  such  expendi- 
ture have  to  be  carefully  framed  and  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  necessary  taxes  which  provide  the 
money  shall  be  laid  upon  the  people. 

3.  The  various  departments  of  the  State  give  particulars 
to  the  Treasury  of  their  requirements,  and  by  means  of 
these  estimates  the  Treasury  is  able  to  acquaint  the  Cabinet 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
raised.  When  the  House  of  Commons  has  placed  supplies 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  see  that  the  various  spending 
departments  do  not  exceed  their  estimates,  and  in  this 
way  the  Treasury  exercises  a  control  over  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State. 

4.  The  Home  Office. — The  Home  Secretary  is  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department.  He  is  one  of  the  five  principal 
officers  of  the  Government  known  as  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  He  is  charged  with  very 
important  duties — those  affecting  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  the  care  of  the  prisons,  with  their  proper 
discipline,  and  the  carrying  out  of  punishment  for  crime. 
He  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  all  legislation 
affecting  factories  and  workshops,  and  regulates  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police,  and 
advises  the  Queen  as  to  the  pardon  of  criminals.  With 
him  rests  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Sovereign  in  the 
matter  of  public  executions,  for  after  a  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  of  murder,  the  Crown  has  still  a  prerogative  of 
mercy.  In  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  task  the  Home 
Secretary  has  the  advantage  of  seeking  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  We  have 
not  in  this  country  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  to  which 
the  facts  of  a  case  may  be  submitted ;  and  it  consequently 
follows  that  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  it 
devolves  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to  decide  whether  the 
law  is  to  take  its  course,  or  the  criminal  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  which  may  either  re- 
duce the  punishment  or  grant  a  pardon.     As  this  office  is 
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charged  with  such  delicate  functions  of  government,  as 
those  dealing  with  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  subjects,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
himself  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his 
actions  may  be  justified  if  they  are  called  in  question,  and 
whose  authority  may  be  invoked  in  the  support  of  his 
administration  of  the  national  laws. 

5.  The  Foreign  Office. — The  intimate  relations  of  the 
nation  with  other  countries,  and  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
negotiations  which  frequently  arise  with  foreign  powers — 
negotiations  upon  which  very  often  depend  the  maintenance 
of  peace — make  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Foreign 
Office  should  be  wisely  controlled,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs  should  be  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
cool  judgment,  and  far-seeing  ability.  He  has  the  care  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  where  necessary  he  grants  passports  for  the 
security  of  foreign  travel.  He  is  the  medium  through 
which  foreign  states  are  made  acquainted  with  the  decisions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  appoints  the  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  who  protect  our  interests  abroad. 
He  receives  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  and 
has  to  grant  interviews  to  them,  and  to  prepare  despatches, 
upon  the  wording  of  which  may  depend  the  happy  solution 
of  complicated  problems  constantly  arising  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Crown. 

6.  The  office  is  of  such  importance  that  sometimes  it  is 
held  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  It  is  the  one  office 
in  the  Government  where  most  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  minister  holding  it,  as  fewer  of  its  duties  can  be 
delegated  to  subordinates.  It  is  of  the  gi-eatest  import- 
ance that  our  relationships  with  other  powers  should  be 
maintained  with  a  due  regard  to  the  upholding  of  our 
national  prestige,  the  necessity  of  the  promotion  of  goodwill, 
and  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  should 
characterise  all  our  dealings  with  other  countries  and 
powers.  When  the  office  is  held  by  a  minister  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  very  largely  devolves  upon 
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the  Under-Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  guides  the  department. 
The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  also  largely  depends  upon 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  who  holds  rank  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  our  civil  servants. 

7.  The  Colonial  Office. — No  country  in  the  world  has 
done  as  much  as  ours  in  planting  colonies  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  mother  country  these  colonies 
look  for  protection  and  guidance.  Bad  management  and 
indifference  to  the  just  demands  of  the  American  States 
led  to  the  severance  from  England  of  that  great  country 
we  now  know  as  the  United  States.  Our  colonies  vary 
very  much  in  the  character  of  their  government.  Some 
are  governed  directly  by  the  Crown ;  others  have  Houses 
of  Representatives,  over  whose  legislation  the  Crown 
possesses  a  power  of  veto,  and  where  the  governors  and 
public  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Government; 
while  there  are  colonies  who  not  only  legislate  for  them- 
selves, subject  of  course  to  the  assent  of  the  Queen  to  their 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  also  appoint  the  whole  of  their 
Executive  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor. 
To  exercise  a  wise  control  over  these  varying  forms  of 
government  necessitates  the  wisest  care  and  discretion. 
The  power  of  veto  possessed  by  the  Crown  over  colonial 
legislation,  the  adjustment  of  financial  difficulties,  the 
promotion  of  emigration,  and  the  interests  of  the  many 
different  races  of  people  to  be  found  in  our  colonies, 
necessitate  the  carrying  on  of  a  vast  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  governors  of  our 
colonial  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  varied 
responsibilities  of  the  office  frequently  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
who  controls  our  colonial  affairs.  As  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, the  Principal  Secretary  has  a  parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  ;  and  if  the  Chief  Secretary  is  a  peer,  the 
parliamentary  Under-Secretary  sits  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

8.  The  War  Office.— The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
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has  the  control  of  the  army ;  his  authority  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is  a  principle  of 
our  constitutional  government  that  the  civil  power  must 
rule ;  and  since  the  Crimean  War  the  practice  has  been  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Traill  states  that  'It  is  evident, 
moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  authority 
of  the  civil  government  over  the  military  administration 
must  be  supreme ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
authority  must  have  existed  in  a  latent  form  even  in  days 
before  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  had  been 
extended  to  the  military  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The 
ultimate  control  over  an  administrative  service  must 
necessarily  rest  with  the  power  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence ;  and  ever  since  the  Revolution  the  army  has 
existed  only  by  the  will  of  Parliament.  It  was  declared 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights^  that  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a 
standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  peace, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  the 
law,  and  this  consent  is  never  given  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  year.  In  each  successive  session  of  Parliament  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  a  Mutiny  Act,  which — after  reciting  in 
its  preamble  the  above -quoted  provision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  declaring  "that  it  is  adjudged  necessary  by 
Her  Majesty  and  this  present  Parliament  that  a  body  of 
forces  should  be  continued  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe" — proceeds  to  enact  that  the  said  force  shall 
consist  of  such  and  such  a  number  of  men.' 

9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  also  controls  the 
volunteers,  the  militia,  and  the  yeomanry.  The  Treasury 
is   responsible    for    the    expenditure    of   all    the    military 

1  The  Bill  of  Eights  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  1689, 
immediately  after  the  Kevolution,  which  cost  James  II.  his  throne.  It  pnt 
into  law  that  Declaration  of  Rights,  drawn  up  by  Parliament  in  1688, 
which  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  gave 
the  crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
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services.  The  office  of  Secretary  for  War  is  generally  held 
by  a  civilian,  and  for  many  years  it=  has  been  held  by  a 
minister  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Under- 
Secretary  is  one  who  has  generally  been  a  peer  holding 
military  rank,  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  army,  and 
capable  of  rendering  technical  assistance  in  military  matters 
to  the  Chief  Secretary,  when  the  consideration  of  practical 
questions  needs  such  assistance. 

10.  The  India  Office. — The  Queen  is  the  Empress  of 
India,  and  to  recount  the  history  of  this  great  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown  at  any  length  is  not  possible  within 
the  space  at  our  disposal.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that 
within  the  century  between  1757  and  1857  the  territory 
was  obtained  by  treaty  or  conquest  by  the  East  India 
Company.  After  the  Mutiny  in  1857  the  East  India 
Company  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  entire  government  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Crown.  A  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  appointed,  and  to  him,  with  a  council,  were  trans- 
ferred the  powers  of  the  Crown.  The  Queen's  Government 
in  India  is  vested  in  a  Viceroy,  who  has  a  council.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  Indian  affairs.  The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  is  one  which  has  frequently  been  held  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rule  with  regard  to  the 
Under-Secretaries  of  the  other  great  departments  of  the 
State,  ensuring  direct  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  Under-Secretary  for  India. 

11.  The  Admiralty. — The  Navy  is  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consists  of  a  First  Lord,  who  is 
always  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  three  Junior  Lords — 
one  'civil,'  who  is  generally  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  two  naval  men,  with  practical 
experience.  The  members  of  this  board  are  styled 
officially  'Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions,  etc.,  thereto  belonging, 
and  the  territories  or  parts  beyond  the  seas  possessed  by 
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any  subjects.'  As  in  the  case  of  the  minister  who  controls 
the  army,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— where  he  takes  charge  of  the  navy  estimates,  and  is 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  great  business  of  looking 
after  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war ;  their  officers  and  men,  of 
all  grades  and  ranks ;  their  appointments  and  promotion ; 
and  the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  distinction.  "When  the 
First  Lord  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  the  depart- 
mental work  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  taken  charge  of 
by  the  parliamentary  Secretary. 


THE   ADMIRALTY. 


12.  Other  Public  Offices. — Having  now  dealt  with  the 
departments  of  the  Treasury  and  those  of  the  five  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  who  control  the  Home  Office,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the 
India  Office,  as  well  as  the  Admiralty,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  other  executive  departments  of  the 
Government,  perhaps  not  arranging  them  in  exact  order  of 
precedence,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  placing  the 
two  great  offices  of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  last  in  the  list,  although  their 
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importance  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  citizen  perhaps 
transcends  in  magnitude  some  of  the  other  great  depart- 
ments of  State  executive  control. 

13.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, having  charge  of  matters  aifecting  statistics  and 
commerce — railways,  marine  affairs,  harbours,  and  finance. 
The  head  of  the  department  is  the  President,  and  the 
Board  carries  out  regulations  for  the  safety  of  railway 
travelling,  the  control  of  shipping,  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy, the  preparation  of  statistics  relative  to  commerce, 
the  inspection  of  fisheries,  and  recently  there  has  been  a 
Labour  Department  added. 

14.  The  Registrar-General. — The  Eegistrar- General's 
office  is  purely  an  administrative  department,  and  controls 
the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  carried 
out  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  registrars,  who  receive 
payment  in  fees  for  their  services.  Through  the  registrars 
is  worked  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  children.  Since 
1801  there  has  been  a  census  taken  of  the  United  Kingdom 
every  ten  years,  and  elaborate  volumes  of  statistics  are 
issued  by  the  Registrar-General,  giving  details  as  to  the 
population  of  the  country  and  the  employments  of  the 
people,  etc. 

15.  Other  Departments. — The  Royal  Mint  has  charge 
of  our  coinage ;  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
lend  money  to  public  authorities  for  the  building  of  schools 
and  municipal  undertakings.  The  repayment  of  these 
loans  is  spread  over  a  term  of  years,  in  order  that  the  cost 
of  public  works  shall  not  fall  entirely  upon  the  present 
generation.  Somerset  House  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Excise  and  Customs  Departments  which  collect  our 
revenues ;  here  also  is  the  General  Registry  of  Wills. 
The  lighthouses  which  surround  our  coasts,  the  buoys 
which  mark  sunken  rocks  and  dangerous  channels,  light- 
ships which  show  the  situation  of  quicksands,  are  all 
provided  and  governed  from  Trinity  House. 

16.  The  Education  Department. — This  is  supposed  to 
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be  governed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     The 
Lord  President  signs  its  Reports,  but  really  it  is  under  the 


control  of  the  Vice-President,  who  represents  the  department 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  controls  the  entire  work 
of  public  education  in  this  country,  and  administers  a  grant 

L 
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of  public  money  exceeding  £6,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 
By  means  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
Education  Department  sees  not  only  to  the  educational 
progress  of  the  children  of  the  people,  but  also  maintains 
the  healthy  and  sanitary  condition  of  all  kinds  of  public 
elementary  schools.  By  means  of  grants  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  colleges  are  maintained  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  a  branch  known  as  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington  promotes  higher  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art  and  technical  subjects.  The 
Education  Department  exercises  considerable  control  over 
the  school  boards,  and  to  it  have  to  be  submitted  the  plans 
of  all  new  board  schools  before  they  are  built.  The 
department  is  charged  with  seeing  to  the  enforcement 
by  the  local  authorities  of  the  laws  affecting  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school.  With  the  department 
finally  rests  the  power  of  deciding  whether  a  district  is  or 
is  not  properly  supplied  with  school  accommodation,  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  order  the  election  of  a  school 
board  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  work  of  education  is 
dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this  book,  and  consequently 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here  at  great  length  the 
operations  of  the  Education  Department.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  added  that  no  department  of  the  Executive 
discharges  public  duties  of  greater  importance  to  the  people 
than  are  performed  by  this  department  of  the  Government, 
and  during  its  history  it  has  commanded  the  services  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  of  the  time,  foremost 
among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
who  was  Vice-President  at  the  time  when  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  became  law.  Some  of  our  most 
distinguished  civil  servants  have  been  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  department,  and  to  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  names  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  who 
was  really  its  first  secretary,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  not  only  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  first-class  literary 
ability,  but  also  a  hard-working  inspector  of  schools. 

1 7.  The  Local  Government  Board,  which  has  taken  the 
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place  of  the  old  Poor-Law  Board,  is  presided  over  by  a 
minister  of  the  Crown.  It  controls  almost  every  local 
authority,  excepting  corporations,  and  even  in  their  case  it 
has  considerable  powers,  relative  to  municipal  extension, 
controlling  the  adoption  of  schemes  for  matters  affecting 
compulsory  purchases  of  land  and  property  for  public 
works.  The  Local  Government  Board  audits  the  accounts 
of  the  local  authorities  under  its  control,  and  it  has  the 
power  of  disallowing  illegal  expenditure.  The  care  of  the 
general  health  of  the  country  is  an  important  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  {Continued) 

The  Post-Office 

1.  Closely  allied  with  the  offices  of  administrative 
government  is  that  great  modern  organisation  which  we 
call  the  Post-Office,  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- 
General,  and  dealing  not  only  with  the  carrying  of  letters 
and  parcels,  the  telegraph  system,  and  the  transmission  of 
post-office  orders  and  postal  orders,  but  also  providing  a 
great  National  Bank  for  the  savings  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Penny  Post  we  owe  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who 
was  born  at  Kidderminster  on  3rd  December  1795,  his 
father  being  an  unsuccessful  schoolmaster,  who  was  devoted 
to  his  family.  Rowland  Hill  became  a  teacher  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  at  sixteen  he  took  in  charge  his  father's 
affairs,  and  eventually  cleared  off  the  debts.  He  subse- 
quently established  a  school  at  Hazelwood  on  novel  prin- 
ciples ;  he  was  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  supervised 
its  construction,  working  for  three  weeks,  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  on  every  day  in  the  week.  His  system  of  school- 
management  was  certainly  novel.     Corporal  punishment 
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was  not  allowed ;  the  boys  governed  themselves  by  means 
of  a  committee,  and  there  was  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
trial  of  offences,  presided  over  by  a  youthful  magistrate, 
assisted  by  boys  who  acted  as  a  jury  and  constables. 
One  of  the  pupils  in  after-life  wrote:  'By  juries  and 
committees,  by  marks,  and  by  appeals  to  a  sense  of  honour, 
discipline  was  maintained,  but  this  was  done  at  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  The  thoughtlessness,  the  spring,  and  the  elation 
of  childhood  were  taken  from  us ;  we  were  premature  men.' 
The  school  at  Hazel  wood,  and  subsequently  at  Tottenham, 
was  a  great  success,  but  Rowland  Hill's  health  gave  way, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  retired  from  the  under- 
taking, the  value  of  which  was  divided  among  the  family. 
After  this  he  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  a  '  Rotat- 
ory Printing  Press,'  the  adoption  of  which  for  the  pro- 
duction of  newspapers  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  rules 
of  the  Government,  which  insisted  that  each  newspaper 
should  be  printed  on  separate  sheets,  previously  stamped 
by  the  Revenue  authorities. 

3.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  society  for 
founding  a  colony  in  Australia,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  he  studied  the  question  of  the  postage.  These  were 
the  days  when  members  of  Parliament  could  frank  letters, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  friends,  provided 
the  members  addressed  the  covers  of  the  letters  and  added 
their  signature.  This  led  to  a  great  abuse,  and  the  post- 
office  was  little  used  by  the  general  public.  The  charge 
for  postage  was  very  heavy,  a  letter  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  costing  Is.  4|d.  These  heavy  charges  led 
to  all  kinds  of  evasions,  letters  being  conveyed  privately. 
Rowland  Hill  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  working  of  the  Post-Office,  but  he 
found  out  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  rates  of 
postage  should  not  depend  upon  the  distance  an  inland 
letter  was  carried.  In  the  year  in  which  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  publication  of  his  pamphlet 
on  '  Post-Office  Reform,'  and  his  suggestion  that  adhesive 
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postage  stamps  should  be  used,  obtained  the  support  of 


r?wto.  U  T.  Ueed,  LoTKion. 

POSTMAN. 


many  persons  of  public  importance — Cobden,   O'Connell, 
and   Brougham    among    the    number.     The    scheme    was 
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inquired  into  by  Parliament,  but  met  with  much  official 
opposition;  and  it  was  not  till  1839  that  the  Penny  Postage 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  102  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

4.  Rowland  Hill  was  engaged  by  the  Government  at  a 
salary  of  £1500  a  year  for  a  limited  period  to  organise 
the  great  scheme.     Official  obstruction  delayed  its  progress, 


TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT,  G.P.O. 


and  it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  January  1840  that  the 
nation  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the  Penny  Postage. 
At  the  end  of  1842  came  the  close  of  Hill's  engagement 
with  the  Government.  He  received  no  recognition  of  his 
great  work,  and  this  led  to  public  disapproval.  In  1846 
he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial  amounting  to  £1 3,000, 
subscribed  for  by  the  public.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  public  service,  being  appointed  by  the 
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Government  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General,  with  a 
salary  of  £1200  per  annum. 

5.  For  the  next  seven  years  there  was  much  friction 
at  the  Post -Office,  as  the  permanent  secretary.  Colonel 
Maberley,  who  was  Hill's  official  superior,  was  opposed 
both  to  the  new  scheme  and  to  its  author,  and  it  was 
not  until  1854  that  Hill  was  appointed  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Post-Office.  In  1838,  76,000,000  letters 
passed  through  the  Post-Office,  and  the  gross  revenue 
was  £2,346,000.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
letters,  post -cards,  book -packets,  circulars,  newspapers, 
and  parcels  exceeds  2,700,000,000,  and  the  gross  revenue 
is  £11,603,846.  The  Money  Order  Office  has  gone  up 
more  than  fifty-fold  in  its  business,  and  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank,  in  which  is  deposited  an  annual  sum  of 
more  than  £21,000,000,  and  which  holds  a  deposit  of  more 
than  £71,000,000,  has  been  established,  and  the  control  of 
the  telegraphs  has  been  undertaken. 

6.  In  1864  Rowland  Hill  retired  on  a  pension  of  his  full 
salary,  and  Parliament  gave  him  a  grant  of  .£20,000.  He 
had  placed  the  whole  system  of  our  postal  affairs  in  a 
thorough  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  Post-Office,  as  we  now 
know  it,  is  the  true  monument  of  his  fame.  Honours  and 
distinctions  were  showered  upon  him.  He  died  on  the 
27th  August  1879,  and  his  remains  found  a  fit  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

7.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  Eowland  Hill,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  it  *  had  run  like  a  wildfire  through  the  civilised 
world.'  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  local  invention,  for  such  it 
was,  and  improvement  applied  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author, 
to  the  advantages  of  such  vast  multitudes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

8.  Before  the  days  of  railways  the  mails  were  carried  by 
the  stage  coaches.  De  Quincey  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  carrying  of  the  mails  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  war  with  France: — 

9.  '  The  grandest  chapter  of  our  experience  within  the 
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whole  mail-coach  service  was  on  those  occasions  when  we 
went  down  from  London  with  the  news  of  victory.  A 
period  of  about  ten  years  stretched  from  Trafalgar  to 
Waterloo,   the   second  and   third  years   of  which    period 
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(1806  and  1807)  were  comparatively  sterile  ;  but  the  other 
nine  (from  1805  to  1815  inclusively)  furnished  a  long 
succession  of  victories,  the  least  of  which,  in  such  a  con- 
test of  Titans,  had  an  inappreciable  value  of  position ; 
partly  for  its  absolute  interference  with  the  plans  of  our 
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enemy,  but  still  more  from  its  keeping  alive  through  central 
Europe  the  sense  of  a  deep-seated  vulnerability  in  France. 

10.  'Even  to  tease  the  coasts  of  our  enemy,  to  mortify 
them  by  continual  blockades,  to  insult  them  by  capturing, 
if  it  were  but  a  baubling  schooner,  under  the  eyes  of  their 
arrogant  armies,  repeated  from  time  to  time  a  sullen  pro- 
clamation of  power  lodged  in  one  quarter,  to  which  the 
hopes  of  Christendom  turned  in  secret. 

11.'  How  much  more  loudly  must  this  proclamation  have 
spoken  in  the  audacity  of  having  bearded  the  dlite  of  their 
troops,  and  having  beaten  them  in  pitched  battles.  Five 
years  of  life  it  was  worth  paying  down  for  the  privilege  of 
an  outside  place  on  a  mail-coach,  when  carrying  down  the 
first  tidings  of  any  such  event.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  from  our  insular  situation,  and  the  multitude  of  our 
frigates  disposable  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence, 
rarely  did  any  unauthorised  rumour  steal  away  a  pre- 
libation  from  the  first  aroma  of  the  regular  despatches. 
The  Government  news  was  generally  the  earliest  news. 

12.  'From  eight  p.m.  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later 
imagine  the  mails  assembled  on  parade  in  Lombard  Street, 
where,  at  that  time,  and  not  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  was 
seated  the  General  Post-Office.  In  what  exact  strength 
we  mustered  I  do  not  remember ;  but,  from  the  length  of 
each  separate  attelage,  Ave  filled  the  street,  though  a  long 
one,  and  though  we  were  drawn  up  in  double  file. 

13.  'On  any  night  the  spectacle  was  beautiful.  The  ab- 
solute perfection  of  all  the  appointments  about  the  carriages 
and  the  harness,  their  strength,  their  brilliant  cleanliness, 
their  beautiful  simplicity — but,  more  than  all,  the  royal  mag- 
nificence of  the  horses — were  what  might  first  have  fixed 
the  attention.  Every  carriage  on  every  morning  of  the 
year  was  taken  down  to  an  official  inspector  for  examina- 
tion ;  wheels,  axles,  linch-pins,  pole,  glasses,  lamps,  were  all 
critically  probed  and  tested.  Every  part  of  every  carriage 
had  been  cleaned,  every  horse  had  been  groomed,  with  as 
much  rigour  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  private  gentleman ; 
and  that  part  of  the  spectacle  offered  itself  always. 
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1 4.  '  But  the  night  before  us  is  a  night  of  victory  ;  and, 
behold,  to  the  ordinary  display  what  a  heartshaking  addi- 
tion— horses,  men,  carriages,  all  are  dressed  in  laurels  and 
flowers,  oak- leaves,  and  ribbons.  The  guards,  as  being 
officially  His  Majesty's  servants,  and  of  the  coachmen,  such 
as  are  within  the  privilege  of  the  Post-Office,  wear  the  royal 
liveries  of  course,  and,  as  it  is  summer  (for  all  the  land 
victories  were  naturally  won  in  summer),  they  wear,  on 
this  fine  evening,  these  liveries  exposed  to  view,  without 
any  covering  of  upper  coats.  Such  a  costume,  and  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  the  laurels  in  their  hats,  dilate 
their  hearts  by  giving  to  them  openly  a  personal  connexion 
with  the  great  news  in  which  already  they  have  the  general 
interest  of  patriotism. 

15.  '  That  great  national  sentiment  surmounts  and  quells 
all  sense  of  ordinary  distinctions.  Those  passengers  who 
happen  to  be  gentlemen  are  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
as  such  except  by  dress,  for  the  usual  reserve  of  their 
manner,  in  speaking  to  the  attendants,  has  on  this  night 
melted  away.  One  heart,  one  pride,  one  glory,  connects 
every  man  by  the  transcendent  bond  of  his  national  blood. 
The  spectators,  who  are  numerous  beyond  precedent, 
express  their  sympathy  with  these  fervent  feelings  by 
continual  hurrahs. 

16.  '  Every  moment  are  shouted  aloud  by  the  Post-Office 
servants,  and  summoned  to  draw  up,  the  great  ancestral 
names  of  cities  known  to  history  through  a  thousand  years 
— Lincoln,  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen, — expressing  the  grandeur  of  the 
Empire  by  the  antiquity  of  its  towns,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  mail  establishment  by  the  diffusive  radiation  of  its 
separate  missions.  Every  moment  you  hear  the  thunder 
of  lids  locked  down  upon  the  mail -bags.  That  sound  to 
each  individual  mail  is  the  signal  for  drawing  off,  which 
process  is  the  finest  part  of  the  entire  spectacle. 

1 7.  *  Then  come  the  horses  into  play.  Horses !  Can  these 
be  horses  that  bound  off  with  the  action  and  gestures  of 
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leopards  ?  What  stir  !  what  sea -like  ferment !  what  a 
thundering  of  wheels !  what  a  trampling  of  hoofs !  what 
a  sounding  of  trumpets !  what  farewell  cheers !  what  re- 
doubling peals  of  brotherly  congratulation,  connecting  the 
name  of  the  particular  mail — "  Liverpool  for  ever  !  "  with 
the  name  of  the  particular  victory — "  Badajoz  for  ever  !  " 
or  "  Salamanca  for  ever  !  "  The  half-slumbering  conscious- 
ness that  all  night  long,  and  all  the  next  day — perhaps  for 
even  a  longer  period — many  of  these  mails,  like  fire  racing 
along  a  train  of  gunpowder,  will  be  kindling  at  every 
instant  new  successions  of  burning  joy,  has  an  obscure 
effect  of  multiplying  the  victory  itself,  by  multiplying  to 
the  imagination  into  infinity  the  stages  of  its  progressive 
diffusion. 

18.  *A  fiery  arrow  seems  to  be  let  loose,  which  from 
that  moment  is  destined  to  travel,  without  intermission, 
westwards  for  300  miles,  northwards  for  600 ;  and  the 
sympathy  of  our  Lombard  Street  friends  at  parting  is 
exalted  a  hundredfold  by  a  sort  of  visionary  sympathy 
with  the  yet  slumbering  sympathies  which  in  so  vast  a 
succession  we  are  going  to  awake.' 

19.  Contrast  all  this  with  our  present  postal  service, 
by  which  letters  are  carried  in  express  trains,  connecting 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ocean  steam- 
ships which  carry  our  correspondence  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  national 
progress  which  well  illustrates  the  advantages  we  now 
enjoy.  Attached  to  the  mail  trains  are  travelling  post- 
offices,  supplied  with  staffs  of  clerks  who  sort  the  letters 
as  the  train  rushes  through  the  country.  Bags  of  letters 
are  thrown  out  and  taken  in  at  wayside  stations  as  the 
train  rushes  along  through  the  night.  An  inland  letter 
with  a  penny  stamp  reaches  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  on 
the  morning  after  the  night  on  which  it  is  posted,  no 
matter  how  distant  the  places  may  be  apart  where  the 
sender  and  the  receiver  of  the  letter  reside;  and  for 
a  halfpenny  we  may  send  a  circular  or  a  newspaper.  All 
this    is    done    at    a  large  profit   to  the    country,   secured 
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after  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Post-Office  service 
has  been  defrayed. 

20.  The  Telegraphs. — Some  years  ago  the  telegraphs, 
which  had  previously  been  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies, were  purchased  by  the  Post-Office,  and  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  has  also  been  made  more  popular.  For 
sixpence  we  can  send  a  message  of  twelve  words,  including 
address,  to  any  telegraph-office  within  the  kingdom,  and 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  of  receipt,  it  will 
be  delivered  free  of  charge.  The  total  number  of  telegrams 
forwarded  reached,  for  the  year  1892,  nearly  70,000,000, 
and  the  telegraphs  are  worked  at  an  annual  loss  to  Parlia- 
ment of  £384,662. 

21.  The  Parcel  Post  has  been  the  most  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Post-Office,  but,  unlike  the  letter  service  and  the 
telegraphs,  the  Government  here  do  not  hold  a  monopoly. 
Private  delivery  companies  still  despatch  parcels,  and  the 
railways  also  compete  with  the  Parcel  Post.  In  this 
department  the  Post-Office  undoubtedly  suffers  through 
having  to  carry  parcels  to  small  places,  situated  long  dis- 
tances apart,  at  the  same  charge  as  that  made  for  parcels  sent 
between  large  towns  which  may  be  of  no  great  distance 
apart.  By  varying  their  charges  and  giving  advantages  to 
commercial  centres,  private  enterprise  successfully  competes 
with  the  Parcel  Post,  and  no  doubt  secures  a  good  deal  of 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business,  to  the  advantage, 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  the  community  at  large. 

22.  The  Post-Offlee  Savings  Bank  performs  a  great  work 
for  the  people,  affording  an  absolutely  safe  bank  of  deposit 
for  persons  of  small  means,  and  certain  limitations  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  deposited  by  any 
one  depositor  have  recently  been  enlarged  ;  the  maximum 
amount  possible  to  stand  in  to  the  credit  of  a  depositor 
(exclusive  of  interest  and  Government  investments)  is  now 
£200. 

23.  Postal  Statistics. — The  Annual  Eeport  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  Postmaster-General  gives  interesting 
facts  relating  to  his  great  department.     In  the  year  1892 
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there  were  2,667,200,000  letters  and  49,378,365  parcels 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  that  each  person 
on  an  average  receives  seventy  letters,  and  rather  more 
than  one  parcel  each  year.  England  and  Wales  received  85 
per  cent,  Scotland  nearly  9  per  cent,  and  Ireland  about  6 
percent.  There  are  19,101  post-offices,  and  23,301  letter- 
boxes. Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  letters  posted 
failed  to  reach  their  destination;  32,000  letters  were 
posted  without  any  addresses  at  all.  Of  these  1724  con- 
tained bank-notes,  cash,  cheques,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  over 
£15,700. 

24.  125,762  persons  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  post- 
office  work.  The  services  of  women  are  employed  in  the 
Post-Office,  no  less  a  number  than  16,000  serving  it  in  one 
capacity  or  another.  Kecently,  in  the  selection  of  postmen, 
preference  has  been  given  to  pensioners  from  the  army  and 
navy  and  to  men  of  the  army  reserve,  with  the  object  of 
finding  employment  for  those  who,  after  serving  their 
country,  frequently  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  work. 

25.  Money  Orders  and  Postal  Orders,  etc.,  of  the  total 
value  of  about  £49,000,000  sterling,  are  dealt  with  yearly 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  year  1891  the  deposits 
in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  £21,334,903,  and  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of 
depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £71,608,002;  there 
are  more  than  5,000,000  depositors,  and  the  returns  show 
that  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  population  is  1  in 
6  in  England  and  Wales,  1  in  22  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  22 
in  Ireland, — the  average  balances  due  to  each  depositor 
being  £13  :  19  :  6  in  England ;  £8  :  17  :  1  in  Scotland ;  and 
£18:14:10  in  Ireland. 

26.  There  are  now  more  than  10,000  separate  post- 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  bank  business  is 
transacted.  Annuities  are  granted  by  the  Post-Office  and 
insurances  are  effected,  but  the  amount  of  business  is  not 
great.  This,  however,  is  not  singular  when  we  consider  the 
great  number  of  life  insurance  companies  engaged  in  the 
same  business. 
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27.  The  Humour  of  the  Post-Offlce. — After  all  these 
statistics  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  some  of  the  more  amusing 
sides  of  post-office  work.  In  his  last  Eeport  the  Postmaster- 
General  says  :  '  Amongst  the  many  curious  incidents  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
public  two  instances  may  be  specially  noticed,  both  of  which 
testify  to  the  confidence  felt  in  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment to  overcome  difficulties.  In  one  case  a  letter  was 
found  at  Dumbarton  addressed  as  follows :  "  To  the 
Manager  of  the  Public  House,  with  Walker's  sign,  up  Corner 
of  the  Fair  Ground,  and  the  stables  are  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  last  Christmas  Mr.  Davies's  switchback  stood 
close  to  the  house  Wolverhampton."  The  letter  was 
delivered  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  In 
another  instance  a  correspondent  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  a  provincial  postmaster : — 

'  "  Dear  Sir-^May  I  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  let  one 
of  your  carriers  take  the  enclosed  post-card  to  my  nephew. 
He  is  a  young  man,  I  believe,  well  known  in  your  town, 
but  whose  address  I  forget  (if  I  ever  knew  it).  He  walks 
lame,  owing  to  a  cork  leg,  has  also  a  bright  projecting  set 
of  teeth.  I  think  he  is  assistant  or  manager  at  one  of  your 
best  jewellers.  Hoping  this  will  not  trouble  you  too 
much. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc." 

28.  'The  town  to  which  the  missive  was  sent  contains  a 
population  of  about  72,000  persons,  but  notwithstanding 
this  slight  difficulty  the  nephew  was  discovered,  and  the 
post-card  delivered.  The  usual  eccentricities  have  not 
been  wanting.  On  the  4th  of  September  a  small  cardboard 
box  containing  a  live  kitten  was  brought  into  the  Parcel 
Post-Office  at  Preston  Station.  The  packet,  which  was 
addressed  to  Garstang,  had  been  shot  from  the  mail-bag 
apparatus  near  Penrith  into  the  express  train.  The  kitten, 
although  seriously  alarmed,  escaped  with  comparatively 
slight  injury,  but  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  sender,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  thought- 
fulness  and  indifference,  had  provided  a  bottle  of  milk 
with  a  tube  through  the  cork  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
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animal  on  the  journey.  The  beverage  was  untouched, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  experiments  will  not  be 
repeated. 

29.  '  Amongst  the  contents  of  parcels  which  reached  the 
Returned  Letter  Office  there  were  as  usual  a  variety  which 
were  sent  contrary  to  the  well-known  regulations  of  the 
department;  for  example,  550  leeches  from  abroad,  live 
snakes,  frogs,  tame  rats,  and  a  live  locust  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  an  Indian  mail-bag,  sealed  before  departure, 
and  not  opened  until  its  arrival  in  London,  some  three 
weeks  subsequently,  was  discovered  a  specimen  of  the 
Indian  mouse,  which  arrived  alive  and  unhurt  after  its 
lengthened  journey  without  any  indication  of  having 
suffered  from  want  of  food.  A  letter,  posted  by  a  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leamington  without  any  address, 
and  without  any  clue  to  the  sender,  was  found  to  contain 
two  £100  Bank  of  England  notes,  which,  after  inquiry, 
were  traced  to  her  and  duly  returned.  The  lady,  in 
gratitude  for  the  safe  return  of  her  property,  sent  a  con- 
tribution of  £20  to  the  Rowland  Hill  Benevolent  Fund, 
which  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  post-office  servants 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  fallen  into 
necessitous  circumstances.' 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE   ARMY   AND    NAVY 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  our  land  and  sea  forces 
are  directly  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  further, 
that  the  whole  of  the  great  cost  falls  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country.  These  forces  consist  of  the  standing 
army,  which  is  composed  of  men  who  enlist  for  a 
rm  of  years,  there  being  in  our  country  nothing  of  the 
kind  of  compulsory  military  service  which  is  common  to 
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continental  countries ;  the  navy,  which  is  really  the  senior 
service ;  and  the  auxiliary  forces,  composed  of  yeomanry, 
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militia,  and  the  volunteers.     Under  these  heads  we  will 
now  proceed  to  deal  with  each  branch  of  the  service. 
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2.  The  Army  is  divided  into  the  following: — The 
cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  infantry.  These  are 
known  as  the  Eegular  Forces,  and  number  rather  less  than 
150,000  at  home  and  in  the  colonies;  and  on  the  Indian 


A    VOLUNTEER. 


establishment  there  are  over  200,000,  mainly  native 
troops.  Compared  with  the  armies  of  Russia,  Germany, 
or  France,  the  British  army  is  small  in  number.  One  great 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  not  the  frontiers  of  the 
countries  named.     "When  one  country  joins  on  to  another, 
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without  such  a  natural  barrier  as  the  sea  intervening,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  frontiers  should  be  j)rotected  by  garrison 
towns  and  forts,  and  the  danger  of  invasion  has  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
army.  Although  the  British  army  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  armies  of  the  other  great  military  powers,  it  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  bravery  and  loyalty.  The 
history  of  the  British  army  is  a  great  record  of  devotion  to 
duty.  The  flags  of  our  regiments  have  been  carried  to 
victory  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  our  soldiers 
have  had  to  bear  their  part,  and  have  borne  it  well,  under 
tropic  suns,  and  in  the  frozen  trenches  of  the  Crimea.  In 
Africa,  India,  Asia,  America,  and  many  parts  of  Europe 
the  British  soldier  has  proved  how  well  he  can  fight  when 
the  necessity  arises.  For  two  hundred  years  England 
has  not  known  the  horrors  of  war  within  her  own  borders, 
and  there  have  been  long  intervals  of  peace  with  other 
nations.  Of  all  great  national  calamities  war  is  the  greatest. 
The  misery  it  brings,  the  death  it  causes,  and  the  ill-feeling 
it  engenders  between  nations  are  matters  which  make  it 
of  the  most  paramount  necessity  that  it  should  only  be 
entered  upon  as  a  last  resource.  When  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country  relative  to  the 
Alabama  claims,  arising  through  the  injury  done  to 
commerce  by  a  Confederate  cruiser  fitted  out  in  England, 
the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a  difficulty, 
which  might  have  led  to  war,  was  amicably  settled.  With 
an  earnest  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  matters  of  difference  might  not 
be  settled  in  the  same  way.  These  are  questions,  however, 
not  so  much  for  soldiers  as  for  the  nation  at  large ;  it  is  a 
soldier's  duty  to  go  where  his  country  commands. 

3.  The  present  century  began  in  its  earliest  years  with 
a  great  war  with  France,  and  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  subsequently  at  W^aterloo  (1815),  our  troops  under 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  were  again  and  again 
victorious.  After  Waterloo  the  country  enjoyed  a  long 
spell  of  peace,  but  the  triumphs  of  peace  had  hardly  been 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WELLESLEY,  AFTERWARDS   DCKE   OF   WELLINGTON. 

(From  a  painting  by  Robert  Home,  1806.) 


celebrated  by  the  great  Exhibition  of    1851,  before   we 
were  again   involved  in  a  war  with  a   great   continental 
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power ;  this  time  it  was  with  Eussia,  and  the  quarrel 
was  about  Turkey,  that  '  sick  man '  of  Europe  who  has 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  both  before  the  Crimean  War 
and  since.  Thousands  of  lives  and  £70,000,000  was  the 
cost  to  England  of  the  Russian  war.  On  the  fields  of 
Inkermann,  Balaclava,  and  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  our 
troops  excelled  themselves  for  dash  and  bravery.  Mis- 
management at  home  in  the  direction  of  the  war,  in- 
sufficient and  bad  supplies  of  food,  and  boots,  and  articles 
of  clothing,  which  enriched  unscrupulous  contractors,  but 
wrought  havoc  with  our  troops, — all  contributed  to  the 
misery  of  the  campaign.  But  our  troops  came  back 
victorious,  and  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts  will 
be  told  the  story  of  the  '  thin  red  line '  of  British  infantry, 
the  charges  of  our  cavalry,  and  the  many  instances  of 
personal  bravery,  both  on  the  part  of  men  and  officers,  of 
which  the  history  of  the  war  is  full. 

4.  Again  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857)  was  a  war  of 
terrible  ferocity,  in  which  a  British  force  had  to  hold  its 
own  against  overpowering  numbers  of  cruel  and  unscrupu- 
lous foes.  At  Cawnpore  there  is  erected  a  white  marble 
monument  which  marks  the  place  where  were  murdered,  in 
cold  blood  by  rebel  soldiery,  a  number  of  English  ladies 
and  their  children.  The  mutiny  of  the  native  troops 
began  at  Meerut,  and  commenced  with  an  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  some  sepoys  whose  religious  feelings  were 
hurt  by  having  to  bite  cartridges  supposed  to  contain  the 
grease  of  animals  considered  by  them  unclean.  It  spread 
like  wildfire  through  India,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  very 
much  as  if  we  should  lose  our  Indian  empire. 

5.  To  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Sir  James  Outram,  .Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  due  the  fact 
that  India  was  saved.  Then  followed  a  terrible  vengeance  ; 
some  of  the  leaders  were,  during  the  Mutiny,  blown  from 
the  muzzles  of  cannons — a  vengeance  which  Englishmen  now 
regret ;  but  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore  had  made  our  people 
almost  beside  themselves  with  rage.  Of  the  exploits  of 
bravery  and  endurance  performed  by  our  troops  during  the 
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Mutiny,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  that  march  to  the  relief 
of  Lucknow,  performed  by  Havelock  and  Outram  and  their 
brave  soldiers. 

6.  The  name  of  Lawrence  has  long  been  associated  vrith 
noble  work  in  the  history  of  India ;  it  is  characteristic  of 
our  race,  and  the  power  of  adaptation  of  some  of  our 
greatest  men  to  apply  themselves  successfully  to  the 
performance  of  different  kinds  of  work,  that  Lord  Lawrence 
(brother  of  the  hero  who  fell  at  Lucknow),  after  having 
ruled  India  as  its  viceroy,  should  occupy  what  might  have 
been  the  well-earned  leisure  at  the  close  of  a  laborious 
career,  by  the  organisation  of  the  work  of  the  London 
School  Board,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman.  The 
history  of  the  British  army  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  go  into  other  stories  of  bravery  and  devotion 
to  the  Crown  on  the  part  of  brave  men  who  have  worn  the 
Queen's  uniform,  but  one  other  short  account  of  a  great 
soldier's  career  must  suffice. 

7.  There  has  recently  returned  to  England,  after  long 
service  in  India,  a  distinguished  soldier  who  has  done  much 
to  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  army.  Lord  Roberts  is  the  son 
of  an  Indian  general  who  made  a  name  in  Afghanistan.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  father  and  son  should  both 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  part  of  Northern 
India.  Young  Roberts  was  born  at  Cawnpore  in  1832,  and 
after  being  educated  at  public  schools  in  England,  he  joined 
the  Bengal  Artillery  in  185L  Throughout  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857  he  rendered  gallant  services — obtaining 
that  much-coveted  distinction  of  a  soldier,  the  Victoria 
Cross,  during  the  Mutiny  for  the  following  act  of  bravery. 
Two  sepoys  were  carrying  off  a  standard  ;  Roberts  followed 
them  on  horseback,  the  rebels  turned  at  bay,  and  facing 
their  pursuer,  pointed  their  muskets.  One  of  the  guns 
would  have  been  discharged  in  the  young  officer's  face  had 
not  the  cap  missed  fire.  Roberts  cut  down  the  sepoy  who 
had  the  standard  and  rescued  the  flag,  the  other  rebel 
making  good  his  own  retreat, 

8.  Roberts  served  in  Abyssinia  and  saw  much  service 
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in  India,  but  the  great  achievement  of  his  life  has  been 
the  great  march  from  Oabul  to  Candahar,  1880.  In  the 
previous  year  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  the  British  Envoy,  had, 
with  his  staff,  been  murdered  at  Cabul  immediately  after 
peace  had  been  declared  between  the  English  and  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  Yakoob  Khan.  Roberts  was  despatched  to 
quell  the  disturbance,  and  punish  the  insurgents.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Cabul  he  brought  to  justice  those  directly  con- 
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cerned  in  the  massacre  of  the  Envoy,  and  then  had  to  take 
the  field  against  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan, 
Ayoob  Khan.  With  10,000  men,  Roberts  commenced  his 
great  march  through  Afghanistan,  and  terrible  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  troops  during  the  long  march.  Roberts  him- 
self was  suffering  from  fever,  but  surmounted  all  difficulties, 
and  the  expedition  was  signally  crowned  with  success  at  the 
battle  of  Candahar,  when  the  enemy  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  of  men  and  guns.     This  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar 
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is  one  of  the  grandest  military  achievements  of  the  century, 
and  it  brought  renown  and  honour  to  the  great  soldier  who 
successfully  brought  it  to  an  issue.  General  K-oberts  came 
to  England  and  was  made  a  Baronet,  receiving  the  thanks 
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of  Parliament.  Since  then  he  has  been  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  in  India,  and  was  made  a  Peer  in  January 
1892. 

-  9.  Auxiliary  Forces. — The  militia  numbering  113,000 
men,  and  the  yeomanry  10,000,  with  the  volunteers,  a  force 
of  222,000  men,  are  known  as  the  auxiliary  forces.     The 
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militia  serve  for  pay,  come  up  for  periods  of  training, 
and  are  maintained  for  home  service  in  case  of  war.  The 
yeomanry  are  really  a  volunteer  cavalry  force,  and  go  into 
training  for  short  periods. 

10.  The  Volunteers  are  our  great  citizen  army,  formed 
to  defend  their  country  in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  Their 
motto  is  'Defence  not  Defiance.'  The  present  volunteer 
force  came  into  existence  in  1859,  and  in  addition  to  its 
undoubted  moral  effect  on  continental  powers  in  showing 
that  patriotism  was  still  dear  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
it  has  also  done  a  great  deal  in  improving  the  physique  of 
young  men,  to  many  of  whom — leading  sedentary  lives, 
as  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  operatives  of  various  kinds — 
the  drill  and  exercise  of  the  volunteer  service  have  been  of 
untold  benefit.  AVith  our  small  standing  army  it  is  also 
of  paramount  advantage  to  the  country  that  we  have  in  the 
volunteers  a  body  of  men  trained  in  military  duties  capable 
of  garrisoning  the  country  in  case  our  regular  forces  were 
otherwise  engaged  in  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  Crown. 

11.  The  Navy. — Our  ocean-bound  land,  the  magnitude 
of  our  shipping,  and  the  love  of  the  sea  inherent  in  the 
breasts  of  a  people  sprung  from  a  race  whose  greatest 
exploits  of  conquest  and  adventure  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  seamanship,  all  tend  to  make  the  Navy  a 
popular  service.  The  national  safety  also  depends  upon 
the  fleet,  and  a  glorious  history  has  justified  all  our  pride  in 
the  royal  navy.  At  all  times  in  its  history  the  British 
navy  has  had  distinguished  officers  and  men. 

12.  The  Armada. — There  is  a  celebrated  picture  by 
Seymour  Lucas  which  brings  to  our  recollection  a  vivid 
description  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth,  where  the  admirals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  that  great  Spanish  Armada  which 
was  to  conquer  England  and  do  a  great  many  other  things 
besides. 

13.  Drake,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Howard,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet,  and  others,  were  playing  a  game  of  bowls, 
when  word  was  brought  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  sight. 
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Drake  would  not  allow  the  play  to  stop,  saying,  *  There  is 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  win  the  game  and  to  thrash 
the  Spaniards  too.'  These  were  stirring  times,  and  the  men 
who  served  Queen  Elizabeth  were  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Englishmen.  The  elements  aided  them,  and  the  Armada 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

Lord  Macaulay  writes  in  his  poem  of  '  The  Armada  ' — 

14.    'Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise  ; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  Avrought  in  ancient  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 
It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay  ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  Isle, 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace  ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall  ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  Ashing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. ' 

15.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
greatest  admirals.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Armada,  but  he  was  a  great  circum- 
navigator. Born  in  1540,  he  was  engaged  in  voyages  to 
the  Spanish  main,  1565-66.  In  1567  he  commanded  a  ship 
in  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  John  Hawkins,  and  had 
disastrous  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
subsequent  years  found  him  busily  engaged  in  fighting  the 
great  enemy  of  England  on  the  high  seas.  The  story  of 
his  life  and  the  heroic  doings  of  Howard,  Frobisher, 
and  Hawkins,  form  some  of  the  most  entrancing  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  British  navy  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Elizabeth.  Drake  died  of  dysentery  in  his  ship,  the 
Defiance,  off  Porto  Bello  on  28th  January  1596,  and  his 
body  was  buried  at  sea. 

'  The  waves  became  his  winding-sheet  ;  the  waters  were  his  tomb  ; 
But  for  his  fame  the  ocean  sea  was  not  sufficient  room. ' 
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1 6.  Nelson. — No  hero  amongEnglishmenis  better  known 
than  Nelson,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  hour  of  his  great 
victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  France  at 
Trafalgar  on  the  21st  October  1805,  destroying  for  ever  on 
the  sea  that  arrogant  power  which  threatened  the  liberty  of 
Europe,  and  which  subsequently  at  Waterloo  met  a  similar 
fate  on  land  at  the  hands  of  Wellington  and  his  troops. 
The  vessels  with  which  Drake  and  Nelson  fought  their  great 
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battles  were  built  of  timber,  rising  to  a  great  height  out  of 
the  water,  with  tier  on  tier  of  guns  from  which  they  poured 
broadsides  into  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

17.  The  application  of  steam  power  and  the  wonderful 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  size  of  guns  and  their 
power  to  throw  projectiles  great  distances  and  with  terrible 
force  have  revolutionised  the  science  of  building  ships  of 
war,  and  our  modern  ironclads  with  their  armour-plated 
sides  are  as  unlike  the  old  '  wooden  walls  of  England '  as 
anything   possibly  could  be.      A  ship -of -war  called  The 
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Great  Harry  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Its 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  about  .£14,000.  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Camperdown,  completed  in  1889,  cost  £769,456. 
Her  side  armour-plates  are  18  inches  thick,  and  her 
'  displacement '  is  10,600  tons.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
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present  total  value   of    the   British  fleet  afloat  is  about 
£80,000,000  sterling. 

18.  Oup  Fleet, — The  United  Kingdom  is  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  the  world,  possessing  32  first-class  battle- 
ships, 13  of  the  second  class,  19  look-out  ships,  20 
torpedo  gunboats,  in  addition  to  cruisers  and  coast  defence 
ships.  Of  battleships  of  the  first  class  France  has  14 
compared  with  32  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom.     The 
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riioto.  r.  a.  O.  Stuart,  Southampton. 
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Strength  of  the  British  navy  consists  of  62,000  men.     The 
terrible  j^ower  of  the  modern  warship  has  been  illustrated 
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in  the  great  disaster  which  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean 
(22nd  June  1893),  when,  owing  to  a  blunder  in  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  fleet,  the  Victoria  was  rammed  by  the 
Camperdown,  and  sank  in  eleven  minutes.  Admiral  Tryon, 
22  officers,  and  337  men  being  drowned  through  the 
accident.  When  we  read  of  the  way  in  which  our  men 
behaved  on  the  sinking  vessel — the  perfect  discipline  in 
the  presence  of  death,  the  devotion  of  the  midshipman 
Lanyon,  who  would  not  leave  his  admiral's  side,  and  the 
admiral,  who  remained  on  his  fated  vessel  and  was  drowned 
— we  feel  justly  proud  of  the  officers  and  seamen,  and  confi- 
dent that  the  men  who  now  man  our  ships  are  as  capable 
to  win  renown  as  any  who  have  in  the  past  made  the 
glorious  history  of  our  royal  navy. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LAW   AND   JUSTICE 

1.  Oup  Rights. — It  is  the  birthright  of  an  Englishman 
that  when  he  is  charged  with  a  crime  he  shall  be  brought 
before  a  jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  upon  whose 
verdict  depends  whether  he  shall  be  found  guilty  or  not 
guilty  upon  the  evidence  brought  against  him.  Before  the 
nation  obtained  its  present  constitutional  rights  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  kings  and  those  in  authority  to  keep 
men  and  women  in  prison  without  bringing  them  to  trial. 
To  remedy  this  injustice  what  is  known  as  the  '  Habeas 
Corpus  Act'  was  passed.  The  Great  Charter  obtained 
from  King  John  enacts  that  no  man  should  be  put  in 
prison  except  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  was  to  be 
given  to  his  jailer  a  warrant  stating  his  offence.  Appli- 
cation might  be  made  to  the  judges  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  meaning  '  produce  the  body,'  and  he  must  then 
be  put  upon  his  trial. 

2.  This  was   one   of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  which 
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King  Charles  I.  endeavoured  to  set  aside.  Every  subject 
of  the  realm,  no  matter  how  poor  or  base  his  condition  may 
be,  must  have  justice  administered  to  him,  and  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of  more  upright 
judges  or  of  fairer  administration  of  the  law,  civil  and 
criminal,  than  can  be  claimed  by  the  land  in  which  we 
live.  Without  law  it  would  be  impossible  for  civilisation 
to  exist,  our  lives  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  stronger 
than  ourselves,  and  the  safety  of  our  property  would  not 
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be  secure.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  law,  one  dealing 
with  criminal  ofTences  and  the  other  with  the  rights  of 
property  and  character,  and  our  laws  are  carried  into  effect 
by  the  magistrates,  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  the 
judges  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  and  by  county  courts. 
All  these  act  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

3.  The  Magistrates  who  compose  the  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  There  are  lay  magistrates,  who  are  not  paid 
for  their  services,  and  in  large  towns  there  are  stipendiary 
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magistrates  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  local  rates.  The  lord -lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  is  the  head  of  the  county  magistrates 
and  the  mayor  of  the  borough  magistrates.  The  magistrates 
sit  in  what  are  known  as  the  police  courts,  and  have  the  legal 
assistance  of  professional  men,  who  are  known  as  clerks 
to  the  magistrates.  For  minor  offences  magistrates  may 
inflict  fines  or  imprisonment.  They  hold  annual  brewster 
sessions,  at  which  public-house  licenses  are  granted  or 
refused.  Before  the  magistrates  are  brought,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  persons  charged  with  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour. There  are  certain  crimes,  such  as  those  of 
theft  and  assault,  which  magistrates  may  deal  with 
summarily,  provided  the  prisoner  admits  the  offence, 
and  elects  to  be  tried  by  them.  But  every  prisoner 
charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to  claim  that  he 
shall  be  committed  for  trial  by  a  jury  in  a  superior 
court. 

4.  A  morning  spent  in  a  police  court  reveals  some  of 
the  saddest  sides  of  human  life.  Before  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  the  coiu:t  commence  the  magistrates  hear 
applications  for  summonses  and  warrants.  When  the 
court  assembles  it  is  presided  over  either  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  who  is  empowered  to  act  alone,  or  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  lay  magistrates.  First  come  the  night  charges, 
generally  concerning  persons  who  have  been  locked  up  by 
the  police  for  drunken  or  disorderly  conduct.  Cases  of 
assault  are  heard,  and  persons  charged  with  more  serious 
offences  have  evidence  brought  against  them.  Witnesses 
are  sworn  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and  if  they  give  false 
evidence  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  perjury.  Depositions 
■  containing  an  exact  account  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witnesses  are  written  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
are  afterwards  read  over  to  and  signed  by  those  who  have 
given  the  evidence,  and  when  a  prisoner  is  committed  for 
trial  these  depositions  are  forwarded  to  the  judge  who 
presides  in  the  court  where  the  trial  takes  place.  The 
prisoner  may  cross-examine   the  witnesses  either  himself 
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or  through  the  barrister  or  solicitor  engaged  to  defend  him, 
and  he  may  call  witnesses  in  his  own  defence,  their  evidence 
also  appearing  in  the  depositions. 

5.  If  the  magistrate  thinks  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  a  committal  the  prisoner  is  sent  for  trial,  and 
the  magistrate  has  a  discretion  as  to  whether  the  prisoner 
shall  remain  in  jail  or  be  set  at  liberty  on  bail  during  the 
interval  which  may  elapse  before  he  can  be  put  upon  his 
trial  in  the  court  to  which  he  has  been  committed.  Should 
bail  be  allowed,  the  magistrates  may  require  that  the 
prisoner  shall  find  sureties,  being  persons  of  known  respect- 
ability and  substance,  who  will  be  bound  over  to  pay 
penalties  of  large  sums  of  money  should  they  not  produce 
the  prisoner  when  the  time  arrives  for  his  trial. 

6.  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  either  benches  of 
county  magistrates,  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  or  a 
court  with  a  judge,  who  is  known  as  the  recorder.  These 
courts  try  cases  committed  by  the  magistrates,  but  their 
jurisdiction  is  limited.  There  are  certain  oflfences,  such 
as  charges  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  which  cannot  be 
tried  by  these  courts,  and  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  assizes.  At  the  sessions  are  also  heard  appeals  against 
magistrates'  decisions  relative  to  the  granting  of  licenses 
to  public -houses  and  other  matters.  The  procedure  at 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
assizes.  If  a  prisoner  is  able  to  obtain  legal  assistance  he 
must  be  represented  by  a  barrister.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions  all  the  cases  go  before  a  grand  jury, 
and  the  trial  takes  place  before  a  common  jury. 

7.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  these  juries  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  procedure  at  the  assizes.  The  court 
of  sessions  can  order  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  in  case  of  conviction,  not  exceeding  two 
years  in  duration,  or  may  send  the  prisoner  to  penal 
servitude  for  a  longer  period. 

8.  The  Assizes. — The  country  is  divided  into  what 
are  known  as  circuits,  and  in  each  circuit  is  a  number  of 
towns  where  assizes  are  held.      These  towns  are  visited 
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periodically,  generally  three  times  a  year,  by  judges  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Generally  two  judges  go  on 
circuit  together,  taking  alternately  the  criminal  and  civil 
business  at  the  towns  where  the  assizes  are  held.  Con- 
siderable state  attends  the  holding  of  assizes.  The  judges 
come  as  the  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  to  deliver  the 
prisons  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  Suitable  courts 
are  provided  by  the  county  authorities,  and  the  judges 
have  houses,  generally  known  as  '  Judges'  Lodgings,'  where 
they  reside  during  the  assizes.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  will  take  one  of  the  circuits  and  describe  the  order  of 
proceedings. 

9.  What  is  known  as  the  Northern  Circuit  in  England 
covers  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  the  towns  visited  by  the 
judges  being  Carlisle,  Appleby,  Lancaster,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool.  Public  notice  is  given  of  the  dates  when 
the  assizes  will  be  held,  and  the  judges  are  met  on  their 
arrival  at  an  assize  town  by  the  High  Sheriif,  who  is  a 
leading  personage  of  the  county  appointed  annually  by 
the  Crown.  He  meets  the  judges  with  his  state  carriage, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with  outriders,  and  attended  by 
javelin  men  and  trumpeters.  These  attendants  wear 
gorgeous  liveries,  the  coachman  rejoicing  in  a  wig  and 
cocked  hat.  The  Sheriff  himself  either  wears  court  dress 
with  a  sword,  or  if  he  is  a  volunteer  or  militia  officer 
he  wears  his  uniform.  The  judges  are  escorted  to  the 
assize  courts  with  their  marshals  and  attendants,  and  the 
commission  is  opened  in  the  criminal  court  by  the  reading 
of  a  proclamation.  The  following  morning  the  business  of 
the  assizes  begins.  The  court  where  criminal  trials  take 
place  is  known  as  the  Crown  Court,  and  the  judge,  in  a 
robe  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  wearing  his  wig, 
presides,  his  colleague,  in  a  black  robe  with  w^ig,  preside 
ing  in  the  civil  court,  where  trials  relating  to  actions  for 
damages  in  commercial  cases,  cases  arising  out  of  railway 
accidents,  breaches  of  contract,  actions  for  libel,  claims  to 
property,  etc.,  are  dealt  with. 
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10.  There  also  travel  the  circuit  barristers  who  are 
known  as  the  Bar.  The  legal  profession  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  barristers  and  solicitors.  Barristers  are 
gentlemen  who  are  either  ordinary  members  of  the  bar 
or  belong  to  a  higher  rank,  known  as  Queen's  Counsel 
— when  a  king  is  on  the  throne  they  are  called  King's 
Counsel.  Ordinary  barristers  wear  stuff  gowns  and  wigs 
when  appearing  in  the  higher  courts,  queen's  counsel 
wear  silk  gowns  —  hence  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  barrister  '  taking  silk '  when  appointed  to  the  higher 
rank  of  queen's  counsel.  The  queen's  counsel  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  legal  advisers  of  the  Sovereign, 
though  practically  the  title  only  means  that  they  have  been 
appointed  to  the  highest  rank  of  barristers.  There  are 
matters  of  legal  etiquette  affecting  solicitors  and  barristers 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  here  at  length,  it 
being  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  explain  that  queen's 
counsel  generally  practise  in  the  civil  courts,  where  the  fees 
paid  by  clients  are  higher  in  amount  than  those  usually 
given  in  criminal  cases.  In  important  civil  trials  more 
than  one  queen's  counsel  may  be  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  assisted 
by  ordinary  barristers,  who  take  notes  of  the  case  as  it 
proceeds  and  examine  the  witnesses,  the  cross-examina- 
tions and  the  speeches  to  the  jury  being  undertaken  by 
the  leading  counsel. 

11.  We  will  now  return  to  the  Crown  Court  at  the 
Assizes  and  watch  the  proceedings.  The  judge  enters  the 
court,  the  bar  rise  and  bow,  the  crier  calls  '  silence,'  and  the 
judge  proceeds  to  charge  the  grand  jury,  consisting  generally 
of  about  twenty-four  county  magistrates  or  gentlemen  of 
position  in  the  county,  chosen  by  the  High  Sheriff.  The  grand 
jury  with  their  foreman  sit  in  a  gallery  or  box,  as  it  is 
called,  to  the  right  of  the  judge.  Below  the  judge  sits  the 
clerk  of  assize,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  indictments  giving 
particulars  of  the  offences  with  which  prisoners  are  charged, 
administer  the  oaths  to  the  jurymen,  and  generally  assist 
the  court.     Facing  the  judge  a  little  distance  off  sit  the 
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barristers,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  court  behind  the  barris- 
ters' seats  is  the  dock  surmounted  by  iron  railings.  Here 
the  prisoner  stands  during  the  trial.  Inside  the  dock  sits 
the  governor  of  the  county  prison,  and  there  are  also 
warders  who  guard  the  prisoner.  Behind  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  the  general  public,  and  order  is  preserved  in  the 
court  and  its  precincts  by  a  number  of  policemen.  To  the 
left  of  the  judge  is  the  box  where  the  ordinary  jurymen  sit. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  first  day's  proceedings  the 
judge  delivers  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  commenting 
upon  the  state  of  crime  in  the  county  and  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  its  increase  or  decrease.  Happily  nowadays 
the  judge  very  frequently  is  able  to  congratulate  the  grand 
jury  upon  a  decrease  of  crime  and  lawlessness.  Should 
there  be  any  special  case,  such  as  one  involving  a  charge  of 
murder,  the  judge  will  broadly  explain  to  the  grand  jury 
the  lines  upon  which  they  will  proceed  in  considering 
whether  or  not  they  should  bring  in  a  true  bill. 

1 2.  The  grand  jury  then  retire  to  consider  the  cases ;  they 
hear  as  much  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  guide  them 
to  a  conclusion  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  put  a  prisoner  upon  his  trial,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  and  with  the  ad^dce  of  the  judge  that  they  '  cut  the 
bill '  and  the  accused  is  discharged  without  being  tried  by 
the  common  jury,  for  occasionally  persons  are  improperly 
committed  for  trial.  The  grand  jury  may  reduce  the 
charge  upon  which  the  prisoner  shall  be  tried.  For  instance, 
in  a  case  of  murder  they  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
judge,  alter  the  charge  to  one  of  manslaughter.  The  court  is 
not  kept  long  waiting ;  the  grand  jury  return  and  present  to 
the  judge  a  number  of  true  bills,  and  the  trial  of  the  first 
prisoner  commences,  a  common  jury  having  previously 
been  empannelled,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  who  are  each 
severally  sworn  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  following 
form :  '  You  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliver- 
ance make,  between  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  So  help  you  God.'  The  prisoner  has 
the  indictment  read  to  him,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he 
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pleads  '  guilty '  or  '  not  guilty.'     If  he  pleads  '  not  guilty ' 
the  trial  proceeds. 

13.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  makes  his  opening 
statement,  prefacing  his  speech  with  '  May  it  please  your 
lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  and  to  the  jury  he  then 
describes  the  principal  features  of  the  case.  The  prisoner 
may  either  be  defended  by  counsel,  or  from  lack  of  means 
he  may  be  unable  to  pay  for  this  assistance  and  may 
conduct  his  own  defence.  He  is  at  liberty  to  challenge 
or  object  to  individual  jurymen.  When  a  juryman  so 
challenged  retires  his  place  is  taken  by  another  of  those 
in  waiting.  The  prisoner,  undefended  by  counsel,  may 
cross  -  examine  witnesses,  call  witnesses  in  his  own 
defence,  and  when  all  the  evidence  is  given  may  address 
the  jury.  In  cases  of  murder,  should  the  prisoner  not 
have  engaged  counsel,  the  judge  invariably  requests  a 
member  of  the  bar  to  undertake  the  defence,  and  in  such 
cases  the  judge  will  not  as  a  rule  accept  a  plea  of 
'  guilty '  from  the  prisoner,  because  if  he  pleaded  guilty  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  charge  rested  would  not  be  called. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  given  by  the  witnesses,  and 
the  counsel  have  made  their  speeches,  the  judge  sums  up 
the  evidence  for  the  benefit  of  the  jury,  clearing  up  doubt- 
ful points  and  giving  them  clear  instructions  as  to  the  rules 
which  should  guide  them  in  coming  to  a  just  verdict.  The 
jury  if  necessary  retire  from  the  court  in  order  to  consider 
what  their  verdict  shall  be.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  which  a  body  of  citizeng  can  be  placed 
in,  because  upon  their  decision  depends  the  liberty  or  it 
may  be  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  deliberations  the  jury  return  into  court  and  give  their 
verdict ;  should  it  be  one  of  '  not  guilty '  the  prisoner  is 
immediately  discharged,  and  cannot  again  in  England  be  put 
on  trial  for  the  same  offence.  Should  the  verdict  be  '  guilty ' 
the  prisoner  is  asked  if  there  is  any  reason  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced,  and  afterwards  the  judge  appor- 
tions that  amount  of  punishment  which  he  thinks  is  justi- 
fied by  the  offence. 
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pTioto,  Elliott  and  Fry,  London. 


HIS  HONOUR  JUBOE  HUGHES. 


14.   Hep  Majesty's  Judges  constitute  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,    which    has    its    headquarters    in    London.       The     fe 
judges   are   distinguished   lawyers   who    have   made   their     i 
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reputations  at  the  bar.  Their  office  is  a  very  high  and 
sacred  one ;  no  judge  can  be  removed  from  his  office  save 
upon  a  petition  presented  to  the  Crown  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  following  are  the  various  judges  of  the 
realm  : — First,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  three  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary. — The  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the 
principal  judges,  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  and  five  other 
judges  who  are  known  as  Lords  Justices. — The  Chancery 
Division,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
consists  of  five  other  judges.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
consists  of  thirteen  judges.  The  Probate,  Divorce,  etc., 
Division  has  a  president  and  one  judge,  and  the  Court  of 
Arches,  dealing  principally  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  has 
one  judge. 

15.  County  Courts. — Li  addition  to  the  metropolitan 
county  courts  there  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country  county 
courts  presided  over  by  judges,  who  administer  civil  justice 
in  ordinary  cases,  dealing  principally  with  actions  for  debt, 
injury  to  property  or  person,  and  who  carry  out  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  kingdom.  His  Honour  Judge  Hughes 
(author  of  Tom  Browris  School  Days)  is  a  county  court  judge. 


CHAPTER   XVni 

THE   VOTERS   AND    ELECTIONS 

1.  Old  System  of  Voting. — Before  the  Ballot  Act 
was  passed  in  1872  the  system  of  recording  votes  at 
parliamentary,  municipal,  and  school  board  elections  was 
entirely  different  from  the  system  now  in  use.  The  old 
nomination  days,  when  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament 
appeared  on  hustings  erected  in  the  open  air,  were  the 
scenes  of  disorder  and  frequently  of  violence.  Crowds  of 
people  were  hustled  about  in  the  street  and  accidents 
occurred.  The  voters  attended  at  the  polling-booths,  and 
their  names,  etc.,  were  written  down  in  a  poll-book,  and 
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they  had  to  declare  for  whom  they  voted.  This  publicity 
led  to  coercion  and  intimidation,  as  the  voters  vrere 
accompanied  to  the  place  of  voting  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  election.  During  the  day  the  numbers 
voting  for  different  candidates  were  published,  and  this  led 
to  turmoil  and  excitement.  Bribery  and  corruption  were 
well-known  features  of  elections.  Votes  were  bought  and 
sold,  voters  were  frequently  obliged  to  vote  for  candidates 
supported  by  landlords  and  employers,  and  in  various 
ways  the  rights  of  citizens  to  exercise  freedom  of  action  in 
electing  their  parliamentary  and  other  representatives  were 
interfered  with. 

2.  From  time  to  time  the  laws  affecting  elections  have 
been  passed  by  Parliament,  and  very  severe  penalties  are 
now  inflicted  upon  persons  concerned  in  bribing  voters,  and 
upon  those  who  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  purity  of  the 
constituencies.  Petitions  against  the  return  of  Members 
of  Parliament  are  inquired  into  by  the  judges  of  the  land, 
and  offenders  are  brought  to  justice.  Members  may  be 
unseated  and  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
a  term  of  years  by  reason  of  their  own  illegal  actions 
at  elections,  and  they  are  made  answerable  for  illegal 
acts  committed  by  their  agents.  From  time  to  time  the 
franchise  has  been  enlarged.  Before  the  great  Eeform 
Act  of  1832  the  House  of  Commons  was  very  much  in  the 
power  of  great  landowners  and  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
even  until  1867  a  great  many  people  were  debarred  from 
exercising  the  franchise  because  they  did  not  pay  sufficient 
rent  to  entitle  them  to  be  included  in  the  lists  of  voters 
made  up  each  year  by  the  overseers. 

3.  Qualifications  for  Electors. — The  Eeform  Act  of 
1867  gave  household  suffrage  to  the  people,  and  the 
following  are  the  qualifications  for  voting  : — 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ELECTORS. 
The    following    are    the    qualifications    which    entitle 
persons  to  be  placed  upon  the  Register  of  Parliamentary 
and  County  Voters  : — 
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The  qualifying  period  is  in  all  cases  from  15tli  July  of 
one  year  to  15th  July  of  the  next  year.  Claims  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  20th  August. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  COUNTY. 

Householder."^' 

The  occupancy  of  a  dwelling-house.  Kesidence  in  part  of  a 
house  where  landlord  does  not  reside. 

Occupier."^ 

Occupancy  of  business  premises,  shops,  offices,  etc.,  of  the 
value  of  .£10  per  year  or  upwards,  though  actually  residing 
elsewhere. 

■^  Householders  and  occupiers  may  remove  from  house  to 
house  in  the  same  borough,  but  must  state  so  on  the  claim  in 
the  order  of  removal. 

Women  occupiers  are  now  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the 
liists  of  Voters  for  Councils,  Parish  Councils,  District  Councils, 
School  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ONLY. 

Lodger. 

Residence  in  part  of  a  house  where  landlord  does  reside.  The 
value  of  lodging,  unfurnished,  must  be  XlO  per  annum,  or  4s. 
weekly.  If  furnished  must  be  .£13  per  annum,  or  5s.  weekly. 
If  two  or  more  are  joint  lodgers,  so  that  the  rent  when  divided 
would  amount  to  XlO  each,  two  of  such  persons  (but  not  more) 
are  entitled  to  be  registered.  Change  of  rooms  in  the  same 
house  allowed,  but  must  be  stated  on  the  claim. 

Service. 

All  shop  assistants,  coachmen,  lodge  -  keepers,  caretakers, 
porters,  labourers,  etc.,  occujDying  houses  or  rooms  which  would 
qualify  them  as  householders,  are  entitled  to  be  registered, 
although  they  pay  neither  rent  nor  taxes. 


Owners  of  lands  or  buildings,  etc.,  have  also,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  votes  at  the  elections  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  district  and  parish  councils. 
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4.  Voters*  List. — Each  year  the  lists  of  voters  are 
taken  in  hand  at  the  revision  courts  held  all  over  the 
kingdom  by  revising  barristers  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  these  courts  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  lists 
and  objections  to  voters  are  heard  and  decided  upon. 
The  great  political  parties  pay  special  attention  to  the 
registration  of  voters,  because  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  register,  the  balance  of  parties  in  some 
constituencies  being  so  close  that  a  few  voters  may  turn 
the  tide  when  the  election  comes  round. 

5.  Under  our  present  system  of  registration  it 
frequently  happens  that  when  an  election  occurs  the 
register  may  be  anything  but  a  correct  list  of  the  house- 
holders of  a  constituency.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  registers  those  entitled 
to  vote  must  have  twelve  months'  residential  qualification 
in  the  same  district.  Removals  are  a  great  cause  of  the 
loss  of  votes.  The  new  voters'  lists  are  hung  upon  the 
church  doors  and  in  other  public  places  each  year  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  see  if 
their  names  and  descriptions  of  residence,  etc.,  are  correctly 
recorded,  in  order  that  mistakes  and  omissions  from  the 
list  may  be  rectified  before  the  list  is  finally  printed. 
The  lists  are  published  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  claims 
must  be  made  before  the  20th. 

6.  After  revision  the  lists  of  parliamentary  electors  and 
burgesses  are  issued  by  the  authorities.  Public  notice  is 
given  of  all  elections.  The  parliamentary  elections  may  arise 
either  through  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation 
of  members  of  Parliament  or  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  are  elected  at  a  general 
election  taking  place  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
In  each  constituency  there  is  a  returning  ofl&cer  appointed, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  conduct  the  election. 

7.  Voting". — On  the  appointed  day  the  polling  stations 
are  open  generally  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  In  the  stations, 
which  are  frequently  held  in  schools,  tliere  are  wooden 
booths  erected  to  secure  privacy.     In  each  polling-booth 
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there  is  a  presiding  officer  who,  with  his  clerk,  takes  care  of 
the  ballot  box,  which  stands  on  a  table  before  the  officials, 
and  also  manages  the  voting.  There  are  also  in  the  booth 
representatives  of  the  candidates. 

8.  A  voter  enters  and  gives  his  name  and  address,  and 
the  presiding  officer  looks  to  see  if  the  voter  is  on  the 
register,  a  copy  of  which  is  provided  for  the  officer.  If 
the  vote  has  not  been  previously  recorded  that  day,  and 
if  it  is  not  challenged  in  any  way,  a  slip  of  paper  called  a 
ballot  paper  is  handed  to  the  voter,  and  he  is  directed  to 
retire  to  one  of  the  desks  provided  in  the  booth,  and  to 
mark  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  person  he  wishes  to 
vote  for.  Before  the  paper  is  given  to  the  voter  it  should 
be  stamped  by  the  presiding  officer  or  by  his  clerk.  Care 
should  be  taken  by  the  voter  to  see  that  this  is  done,  as  if  it 
is  omitted,  the  voting  paper  is  not  counted.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  insertion  of  fraudulent  voting  papers  in  the 
ballot  box.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  voting  paper  as 
used  in  a  parliamentary  election  : — 


Counterfoil  10904 
No. 
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BROWN. 

(James  Frederick  Brown,  of  Victoria 

House,  Glodwick,  Oldham, 

Merchant. ) 


ROBINSON. 

(Charles  Robinson,  of  Birch  House, 

Werneth,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 

Merchant. ) 


On  hack- 
No.  10904 

ELECTION  FOR  MANCHESTER  BOROUGH 

(North  Division) 
26th  NOVEMBER  1885 
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The  voter  in  this  case  has  recorded  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Brown. 

9.  The  voter  must  only  put  a  X  on  the  paper,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  school  board  election,  there  being  say  15 
persons  to  be  elected,  the  voter  has  15  votes,  and  may 
either  give  the  whole  number  to  one  candidate,  or  appor- 
tion them  among  the  candidates  in  any  way  he  may 
think  well, — in  such  an  election,  of  course,  figures  are 
placed  by  the  voter  on  the  ballot  paper  to  denote  how  he 
votes.  When  a  voter  is  unable  to  read  he  declares  the 
fact,  and  under  his  direction  the  ballot  paper  is  marked  by 
the  presiding  officer. 

10.  The  voter  must  not  write  his  name  on  the  ballot 
paper,  or  put  any  other  mark  upon  it  except  the  mark 
already  explained. 

11.  When  marked  the  paper  is  put  through  the  slit  in 
the  lid  of  the  sealed  ballot  box,  under  the  observation  of 
the  presiding  officer.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  sealed 
ballot  box  and  other  papers  are  taken  to  the  town  hall,  or 
other  place,  where  the  votes  are  counted,  and  delivered  to 
the  returning  officer.  All  the  ballot  papers  given  to  the 
presiding  officer  have  to  be  accounted  for.  The  ballot 
boxes  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  returning  officer,  the 
papers  examined  to  see  whether  any  have  been  spoilt  or 
do  not  bear  the  official  stamp — all  such  are  thrown  out  and 
only  the  good  voting  papers  are  counted — and  the  result 
subsequently  declared,  the  candidate  obtaining  the  greater 
number  of  votes  being  elected.  All  officials  concerned  in 
the  election  are  sworn  to  carry  out  the  ballot  faithfully,  and 
by  the  means  we  have  described  secrecy  is  secured. 

12.  The  used  ballot  papers  are  preserved  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  in  case  there  may  be  an  election  petition, 
and  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  the  election  has  been 
carried  on.  The  counterfoils  of  the  voting  papers  contain 
the  only  clue  to  the  identity  of  a  voter  with  the  ballot 
paper ;  for  when  the  voting  paper  was  given  to  the  voter 
in  the  polling  booth  the  number  his  vote  bears  in  the 
register    was    recorded    on    the   counterfoil  of   the  book 
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containing  the  ballot  papers.  These  counterfoils  are  care- 
fully sealed  up  in  a  parcel  by  the  returning  officer,  and 
they  can  only  be  examined  by  order  of  a  judge  should 
there  be  a  petition  against  the  election. 

1 3.  Parish  Council  Elections,  etc. — Parish  and  district 
council  elections  and  elections  of  boards  of  guardians  are 
now  conducted  by  the  ballot,  and  each  occupier  has  only 
one  vote.  Women  cannot  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
but  may  vote  for  town  councils,  county  councils,  school 
boards,  parish  and  district  councils,  and  boards  of  guardians. 
A  married  woman  may  be  placed  on  any  local  government 
register  of  voters,  but  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  qualified 
by  the  same  property.  In  school  board  elections  there  is 
a  system  of  cumulative  voting  by  which  a  voter  may  dis- 
tribute his  votes  among  the  candidates  in  any  way  he  thinks 
well ;  for  instance,  if  there  are  1 5  members  to  be  elected, 
the  voter  may  give  all  his  15  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
divide  them  in  any  way  so  long  as  he  does  not  give  more 
than  15  votes  in  all.  This  plan  is  devised  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  minorities. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

INDUSTRIAL    AND    SOCIAL    LIFE 

1.  Industries  of  the  Nation. — When  we  speak  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  we  think  of  its  natural  resources,  its 
commerce,  and  the  labour  of  its  citizens.  All  these 
contribute  to  a  nation's  prosperity.  Mechanical  skill  and 
invention,  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  enterprise  in  finding 
new  markets  for  the  goods  we  produce,  a  character  for 
honest  work,  all  add  to  the  riches  of  the  community  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
increase  the  j^rogress  and  happiness  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

2.  Professor  Marshall  in  his  Principles  of  Economics  says  : 
'  Now  at  last  we  are  setting  ourselves  seriously  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  so-called 
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"  lower  classes "  —  that  is,  whether  there  need  be  large 
numbers  of  people  doomed  from  their  birth  to  hard  work 
in  order  to  provide  for  others  the  requisites  of  a  refined 
and  cultured  life  ;  while  they  themselves  are  prevented 
from  having  any  share  or  part  in  that  life.  .  .  .  The  hope 
that  poverty  and  ignorance  may  gradually  be  extinguished 
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derives   indeed  much   support  from   the   steady  progress 
of  the  working  classes  during  the  present  century.  .   .   .' 

3.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where 
better  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  youth  of  a  nation 
to  attain  industrial  success  than  may  be  found  in  this 
country.  The  last  century  has  witnessed  a  vast  develop- 
ment in  the  great  industries.  The  use  of  machinery  has 
added  a  thousandfold  to  our  resources  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  life.  In  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures 
we  may  find  instances  of  this.     Take  the  staple  trades  of 
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Lancashire    and    Yorkshire,    and    contrast    the    present 
prosperous    condition   of    the   workers    in    the    mills    and 


factories,   the  lives  they  lead,   and   the  advantages  they 
enjoy  compared  with   the    condition    of    the    same    class 


siMNNiN(i  ROOM  (HoiTockses,  Crewtlsoii,  and  Co.) 
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sixty  years  ago.  Their  hours  of  labour  are  very  much 
shorter,  their  houses  are  better  furnished,  their  children 
are  being  educated,  they  have  better  and  a  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food,  the  command  of  a  greater  supply  of 
ready  money,  live  with  healthier  and  happier  surroundings, 
and  yet  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  earning 
the  wages  commanding  all  the  advantages  we  have  re- 
ferred to  has  increased  many  times  over.     Since  1801  the 
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A  SHOE  FACTORY  (Maiifield  and  Sons). 


population   of    our    sixteen    largest    towns    has   increased 
fourfold. 

4.  As  in  the  family  so  it  must  be  in  the  State,  there 
must  be  co-operation  and  unity  of  action  for  the  common 
good.  When  in  1825  Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhousc  sought 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  children's  work  in  factories  to 
eleven  hours  per  day,  and  Lord  Ashley  (Earl  Shaftes- 
bury) subsequently  sought  to  protect  women  and  children 
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employed  in  mines,   they  met  with  strong  opposition  in 


i 


J'/tulu.  i:Uiutl  and  Fnj,  Lotidon. 


TUIKU   EAllii  OK  SUAF-fESBURV. 


Parliament.       It   was    said   that    we    must    not    interfere 
with  trade,  and  that  people  had  a  perfect  right  to  work 
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as  long  as  they  cared  to  do.  The  legislation  was  ob- 
tained, however,  and  now  the  hours  that  women  and 
children  may  work  are  prescribed,  dangerous  employments 
are  regulated,  the  health  of  workpeople  is  protected,  work- 
shops and  factories  are  regularly  examined  by  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  see  that  no 
undue  risk  is  run  from  the  machinery,  and  that  fairly 
healthy  conditions  are  observed — all  to  the  great  moral 
and  physical  advantage  of  the  workers,  and  the  result  has 
certainly  not  been  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  trade  and 
manufactures. 

5.  The  Labour  Department  and  '  Labour  Gazette.' — A 
Eoyal  Commission  on  labour  was  appointed  in  April  1891, 
and  several  reports  have  been  issued  containing  evidence 
taken.  There  has  been  established  a  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Grovernment  issue  a  monthly 
journal  entitled  the  Labour  Gazette.  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  May  1893,  in  which  we  are  told  that  'the  Lahour 
Gazette  is  a  journal  for  the  use  of  workmen  and  of  all 
interested  in  obtaining  prompt  and  accurate  information 
on  matters  specially  affecting,  labour.  It  is  intended 
to  stand  to  labour  questions  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  to  questions  of  trade  and 
commerce.  In  other  words,  official  information  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  labour  will  be  adapted  for  general  use  and 
made  public,  including  information  which  the  department 
obtains  from  its  correspondents  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
publication. 

6.  '  With  mere  questions  of  opinion  the  Labour  Gazette 
will  not  be  concerned.  The  aim  of  the  department  in  the 
publication  is  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  formation 
of  opinions,  and  not  to  supply  opinions.  In  performing 
this  task  there  are  three  classes  of  materials  which  have 
to  be  dealt"  with.  First,  there  is  the  information  bear- 
ing on  labour  which  is  already  collected  and  published 
periodically  by  various  government  departments,  but  which, 
as  yet,  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  vast  mass  of  work- 
men, either  because  it  is  buried  in  large  and   expensive 
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publications,  or  because  workmen  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  means  of  knowing  when  and  how  it  can  he 
obtained.   ... 

7.  'In  the  second  place,  there  is  much  information  which 
is  already  obtained  through  various  official  channels,  but 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  published  at  all,  or  issued 
after  the  public  interest  on  the  subject  has  to  some  extent 
subsided.  The  Labour  Department  is  enabled,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  various  government  offices  concerned,  to 
present,  for  the  first  time,  monthly  or  quarterly  reports 
which  have  hitherto  been  only  the  subject  of  less  full  or 
less  frequent  returns.  As  examples  of  such  information  in 
the  present  number,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  list  of 
trade  unions,  co-operative  and  friendly  societies  registered 
and  dissolved  during  the  month,  the  returns  of  pauperism 
in  the  chief  industrial  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
prosecutions  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  and  of 
accidents  to  railway  servants,  and  in  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

8.  'In  the  third  place,  there  are  many  matters  of  im- 
portance of  which  exact  information  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained,  or  at  least  has  not  been  officially  collected.  Some 
of  these  questions  will  probably  always  elude  exact  investiga- 
tion, while  others  will  require  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
searching  special  inquiries  before  they  are  ripe  for  precise 
treatment  in  a  monthly  journal.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  at  once  to  begin  to 
break  fresh  ground.  Thus  in  the  present  number  it  is 
possible,  through  the  local  correspondents  of  the  depart- 
ment, connected  for  the  most  part  with  important  trade 
organisations,  to  supply  a  series  of  statements  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view  as  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  chief  centres  of  industry.  With  regard  to 
one  important  group  of  irregularly  -  employed  labour 
in  the  port  of  London,  the  daily  changes  in  the  volume 
of  employment,  as  far  as  concerns  the  waterside  and 
carrying  industries  of  the  port,  the  department  would 
be  glad  to  extend  the  information  to  waterside  and  other 
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labours  in  other  districts,  and  would  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions to  that  end. 

9.  'An  account  is  given  in  the  Gazette  of  the  chief 
labour  disputes,  and  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  of  which  information  has  been  received  during 
the  month.  In  the  preparation  of  these  tables  much 
valuable  help  has  been  given  by  trade  unions,  employers, 
and  employers'  associations.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  special  short  articles  on  important  trade 
disputes,  and  such  subjects  as  arbitration,  conciliation, 
various  methods  of  industrial  remunerations,  and  the 
working  of  various  laws  bearing  specially  on  labour,'  .  .  . 
By  means  of  the  particulars  collected  by  the  Labour 
Department  the  Board  of  Trade  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
able  to  afford  valuable  information  to  employers  and  work- 
men on  all  questions  affecting  the  chief  industries  of  the 
kingdom. 

10.  Trade  Unions  are  combinations  of  workmen 
generally  formed  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  earnings  and  conditions  of  labour.  They  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour,  seeking  to 
obtain  employment  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
workpeople,  and  with  this  purpose  not  only  supply  in- 
formation to  their  members,  but  assist  workmen  to  move 
from  districts  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  work  to  other 
districts  where  work  may  be  more  plentiful.  In  cases 
where  there  are  disputes  with  employers,  and  workpeople 
either  go  out  on  strike  or  are  locked  out  of  employment, 
the  Unions,  so  far  as  their  funds  will  allow,  give  strike- 
pay  to  their  members.  Labour  disputes  cause  injury  to 
trade  and  entail  much  suffering  among  innocent  women 
and  children.  By  means  of  arbitration  and  boards  of  con- 
ciliation, it  is  believed  that  many  strikes  might  be  avoided 
and  questions  affecting  wages  amicably  settled  between 
workpeople  and  their  employers. 

11.  The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Trade  Union  Congress 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall  at  Glasgow  on  5th  September 
1892.     It  was    the    largest    ever   known.      Six  hundred 
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delegates  represented  about  2,000,000  workpeople.  The 
first  Congress  was  held  in  1868,  when  34  delegates  were 
present  representing  120,000  workpeople.  The  Congress 
at  Glasgow  was  received  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  magis- 
trates of  the  city. 


CHAPTER    XX 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  {Continued) 

1.  Thrift.  —  Extravagance  is  the  besetting  sin  of  a 
great  many  people  who  pass  through  life  without  learning 
the  simple  truth  that  the  true  art  of  saving  consists  in 
taking  care  of  the  small  coins.  The  beginning  to  save 
is  always  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  saving. 
A  great  manufacturer,  who  had  accumulated  millions,  once 
said  that  his  hardest  struggle  had  been  to  get  his  first 
£100.  If  we  keep  an  accurate  account  of  our  spendings 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  number  of  things  we  spend 
money  upon  which  we  could  have  done  well  enough 
without.  It  is  written  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Mr.  Brotherton  who  was  once  a  member  of  Parliament, 
that  his  riches  consisted  not  in  the  extent  of  his  possessions 
but  in  the  fewness  of  his  wants. 

2.  Penny  Savings  Bank. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
thrift  or  the  art  of  saving  money  may  be  taught  like 
many  other  good  things  at  school ;  there  is  hardly  a  good 
school  not  more  or  less  connected  with  an  agency  for 
saving  money.  Many  of  the  best  schools  have  their  own 
penny  banks.  The  children  of  the  Manchester  board 
schools  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  deposited  a  sum 
of  no  less  than  £120,000  in  the  penny  banks  conducted 
by  the  School  Board.  As  a  rule  these  school  banks  are 
open  every  Monday  morning  for  the  receipt  and  re- 
payment of  money.  Pennies  are  taken,  and  each  de- 
positor has    a  little   pass-book.     When  a    sovereign  has 
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been  saved  it  is  transferred  to  the  Post- Office  Savings 
Bank  where  interest  is  allowed ;  and  thus  these  school 
savings  banks  introduce  depositors  to  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  and  thus  become  channels  by  which  money- 
finds  its  way  into  that  bank. 

3.  The  Post-Offlee  Saving's  Bank. — When  we  described 
the  Post-Office,  we  gave  particulars  of  this  great  undertaking 
established  in  1864.     It  is  the  best  of  all  Savings  Banks 
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in  this  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  safety  of 
the  deposit  is  guaranteed  by  Government,  which  is  done  in 
no  other  bank.  Wherever  our  work  may  call  us,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  we  shall  find  branches  of  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank  where  we  may  pay  in  or  withdraw  our 
savings  by  means  of  the  same  pass-book.  We  may,  by 
means  of  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank,  become  purchasers 
of  consols,  the  best  of  all  British  securities.  If  we  go  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  we  cannot  buy  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  consols,  but  in  the  Post-Office  any  sum 
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from  one  shilling  up  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds' 
stock  may  be  invested  at  one  time,  provided  that  not  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds'  stock  is  bought  during  the  year, 
and  we  may  hold  altogether  three  hundred  pounds  of  such 
stock,  and  so  become  quite  a  capitalist,  and  enjoy  what  a 
great  English  writer  called  the  'sweet  simphcity  of  the 
three  per  cents.' 

4.  Insurance. — By  annual  payments  of  premiums  to 
an  insurance  company  we  may  insure  our  lives  and  pro- 
perties. There  are  three  great  divisions  of  insurance, 
namely — Life,  Fire,  and  Marine.  Some  companies  only 
undertake  one  class ;  others  undertake  two  branches ;  and 
there  are  companies  dealing  with  all  three.  We  may  also 
insure  against  accidents,  and  secure  an  income  during  dis- 
ablement. Should  death  be  the  result,  the  insurance  com- 
pany will  pay  the  amount  named  in  the  policy  or  agreement. 
A  farmer  may  insure  his  cows,  horses,  etc.,  and  we  may 
insure  our  houses  against  loss  by  burglary. 

5.  Life  insurance  enables  a  man  to  save  his  family  from 
want  should  he  die  before  he  has  saved  sufficient  money 
to  secure  their  maintenance.  There  are  men  who  cannot 
save  money,  and  life  is  so  uncertain  that,  even  where  there 
is  the  ability  to  save,  frequently  there  is  not  time.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  life  insurance.  From  the  day  our  first 
premium  is  jmid,  we  are  secure  of  the  amount  named  in 
the  policy  or  agreement  with  the  company,  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  keep  up  our  payments,  and  that  we  have 
chosen  a  sound  company.  Happily  there  is  not  now  much 
risk  as  to  the  company.  The  Government  returns  show 
the  character  of  the  companies,  and  there  is  a  large  field 
of  selection.  Value  is  placed  on  good  lives.  By  this  we 
mean  that  the  possession  of  good  health  and  freedom  from 
inherited  or  acquired  disease  are  of  great  importance.  We 
are  obliged  to  be  examined  by  the  company's  doctor  as  a 
rule,  and  to  give  particulars  as  to  parentage  and  previous 
illness.  Proposals  for  life  insurance  must  be  faithfully 
filled  up.  Inaccurate  statements  may  lead  to  the  loss  of 
all  benefit,  or  to  the  comjDany  declining  the  proposal ;  and, 
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in  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  to  disclose  the  fact  if  we 
approached  another  company. 

6.  Premiums  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  age  at 
which  the  insurance  is  effected,  and  the  probability  of  long 
life.  A  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  may  secure 
£200  at  his  death  by  a  payment  of  about  £4  :  10s.  per 
annum.  Many  companies  make  additions  to  policies  as 
years  go  on.  Should  circumstances  arise  which  make  it 
imj)ossible  for  the  payment  of  the  premium  to  be  kept  up, 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  most  offices  by  which  a 
surrender  value  is  given  by  the  company  for  the  policy,  or 
a  paid-up  policy,  free  from  future  premiums,  is  granted  by 
the  company.  By  the  payment  of  a  slightly  increased 
premium,  the  payments  may  be  arranged  to  cease  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  or  they  may  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number.  Some  policies  are  payable  at  death,  or  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  A  man  may  secure  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
policy  to  his  widow  by  having  the  policy  so  endorsed. 

7.  Life  insurance  is  a  great  help  to  thrift  and  pro- 
vidence for  the  future.  Once  a  policy  is  taken  up  the 
annual  payment  of  the  premium  is  likely  to  be  kept  up, 
and  provision  thereby  made  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  a  family  of  little  children  who,  through  the 
death  of  the  father,  might  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the 
world.  This  knowledge  should  forcibly  bring  home  to 
each  of  us  the  necessity  of  life  insurance. 

8.  Fire  insurance  covers  the  risk  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
perty arising  from  fire.  Buildings  and  their  contents  are 
insured  on  the  payment  of  premiums  varying  in  amount 
according  to  the  risk  incurred.  Household  furniture  should 
always  be  insured.  The  annual  premium  on  household 
furniture  is  2s.  for  each  £100  insured  in  ordinary  cases. 

9.  Marine  insurance  relates  to  the  insurance  of  ships. 
The  vast  sums  of  money  depending  upon  the  safe  arrival 
of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  great  system  of  insurance,  classification,  and  registra- 
tion of  shipping.  Accurate  information  is  telegraphed  to 
this  country  from  the  places  where  vessels  are  sighted  or 
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spoken  with.  Ships  are  strictly  classified  according  to 
their  sea -worthiness.  The  great  registry  is  known  as 
Lloyd's,  and  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  Al  at  Lloyd's.  Some  years  ago  great  scandals 
arose  through  unseaworthy  ships  being  allowed  to  undertake 
voyages,  and  seamen's  lives  were  endangered.  Ships  were 
also  overloaded,  or  cargoes  were  not  properly  secured  in  the 
holds  of  vessels.  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll  brought  these  matters 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  new  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  sailors. 
The  line  on  the  sides  of  vessels  which  marks  the  depth  at 
which  they  may  sail  through  the  water,  when  loaded  with 
cargo,  is  called  the  Plimsoll  line. 

10.  Friendly  Societies. — The  latest  information  pub- 
lished by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shows 
that  the  societies  making  returns  have  nearly  10,000,000 
members,  and  hold  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
£90,000,000  sterling.  The  list  includes  friendly  societies, 
industrial  and  provident  societies,  building  societies,  trade 
unions,  etc.  As  an  example  of  a  successful  society  we 
may  take  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  which  has 
more  than  700,000  members,  and  a  capital  of  £7,500,000, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  £1,250,000;  and 
it  paid  away  last  year  to  members  during  sickness  and 
for  funerals  nearly  £800,000. 

11.  Building  Societies. — A  w^ord  or  tw^o  here  may 
be  said  about  building  societies.  The  old  building 
clubs  which  enabled  a  man  to  become  the  owner  of  his 
own  house  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  were  entirely 
different  from  many  of  the  great  building  societies  of  the 
present  day.  These  societies  have  not  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  lending  money  to  enable  a  man  to  purchase  his 
own  house,  but  have  become  in  some  towns  huge  com- 
mercial concerns  speculating  in  all  kinds  of  property, 
and  there  have  been  recent  examples  of  fraud  in  the 
conduct  of  companies  calling  themselves  building  societies. 
One  of  these  known  as  the  Liberator  Building  Society 
failed  in  September  1892,  owing  its  depositors  a  sum  of 
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£3,313,000.  In  certain  criminal  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  affairs  of  this  society  it  was  proved  that  the  un- 
fortunate shareholders  had  been  the  victims  of  great  fraud 
and  many  of  them  were  ruined. 

12.  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has 
recently  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  controlling  building  societies.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  those  who  deposit  their  money 
in  these  undertakings  need  further  protection,  and  the 
trustees  and  directors  should  be  prevented  from  issuing 
an  unlimited  number  of  shares  and  from  obtaining  any 
quantity  of  loan  money.  Many  of  the  sufferers  by  recent 
frauds  have  been  widows  and  persons  of  imperfect  educa- 
tion, not  capable  of  judging  at  their  proper  value  the  baits 
offered  for  money  to  be  deposited  on  loan  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  on  this  ground  the  crime  of  deceiving  them 
has  been  the  greater.  Well-managed  building  societies 
are  capable  of  great  good ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  discredit  should  be  thrown 
npon  the  system  by  the  frauds  of  unprincipled  men. 

13.  In  all  companies,  banks  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings which  have  the  care  of  the  savings  of  the  people 
there  must  be  the  most  exact  honesty  and  care  exercised. 
The  money  cost  of  a  disaster  to  one  of  these  institutions 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil  done.  Doubt  and  want  of 
confidence  in  sound  institutions  are  engendered,  and  panic 
may  cause  further  disaster.  Then  by  such  evil  examples 
harm  is  done  to  many  who  do  not  think  very  deeply,  and 
are  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  use  saving 
money,  because  they  cannot  ensure  the  absolute  safety  of 
every  concern  depending  upon  borrowed  capital. 

14.  The  true  purpose  of  saving  is  to  be  independent. 
No  man  can  be  happy,  a  completely  free  agent,  if  in  debt. 
Poverty  is  an  evil.  Without  means  we  cannot  exercise 
effectually  the  greatest  principles  of  Christianity,  of  help- 
ing the  poor  and  needy,  and  tasting  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  rendering  assistance  to  a  brother  or  sister  who  has 
fallen  in  life's  race. 
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15.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  'j^overty  takes  away  so 
many  means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  in- 
ability to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by 
all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Kesolve,  then,  not  to  be 
poor;  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Frugality  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  quiet  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can 
help  others  who  wants  help  himself ;  we  must  have  enough 
before  we  have  to  spare.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to 
human  happiness.  It  certainly  destroys  liberty,  and  it 
makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely 
difficult.  .  .  .  All  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever 
principle,  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  learn  the 
sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors ;  and  attain 
the  salutary  arts  of  contracting  expense ;  for  without 
economy  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  few  can  be  poor.' 

16.  And  Burns  has  put  the  matter  admirably  when  he 
says — 

'  To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile  * 

That's  justify 'd  by  Honour. 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant. 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent.' 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   EMPIRE 

1.  The  British  Empire. — The  -British  Empire  is  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  wealth  is  great, 
but  our  true  greatness  consists  not  so  much  in  material 
wealth  as  in  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  our  loyalty  one 
to  another  and  to  the  great  kingdom  of  which  we  all  form  a 
part.      In  our  vast  empire  there  are  not  only  persons  of 
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different  creeds  but  of  different  nations.  The  English 
colonist  has  gone  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  every 
continent  there  are  people  who  own  allegiance  to  our  Queen 
and  Parliament.  To  all  these  we  have  duties  to  perform 
and  lessons  of  truth  and  justice  to  teach.  If  we  do  not 
recognise  these  principles  it  is  but  a  poor  boast  that  by 
force  of  arms  we  have  conquered  other  nations  or  peopled 
colonies,  and  we  may  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  great 
empires  of  old  who  have  done  the  same  and  have  come 
to  nothing — their  greatness  has  vanished  and  their  history 
is  only  a  name — for  the  sin  of  love  of  power  and  ambition. 

2.  Every  Englishman,  and  in  the  term  we  include  all 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
should  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  history  of  his 
native  country  but  also  with  the  history  of  England's  great 
possessions  'beyond  the  seas,'  that  'Greater  Britain'  we 
so  often  hear  about.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  right  conclusion 
upon  many  matters  which  engage  public  attention.  We 
are  all  part  of  the  nation,  and  responsible  for  the  national 
dealings  with  those  who  are  dependent  upon  our  rule  for 
protection  and  advancement. 

3.  Then,  too,  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  foreign  nations,  and  seek  to  understand  their 
present  position  and  the  character  of  their  governments, 
and  their  customs,  interests,  and  habits  of  thought — en- 
deavouring to  form  a  habit  of  desiring  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  all  matters  affecting  the  relationship  of  this 
country  with  foreign  powers,  remembering  that  we  are 
born  with  a  tendency  to  what  are  known  as  '  insular  pre- 
judices.' The  best -educated  men  are  generally  those 
having  the  most  liberal  minds,  and  the  least  likely  to  be 
guided  by  foregone  conclusions. 

4.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  in  which  the 
British  possessions  are  picked  out  in  colour,  we  see  how 
vast  is  the  territory  the  Queen  rules  over.  Briefly 
summarised,  the  British  Empire  consists  of  the  following 
possessions : — 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Europe : 
Gibraltar. 
Malta,  etc. 
Cyprus. 

Africa  : 
Cape  Colony. 
Natal. 
St.  Helena. 
Ascension. 
Sierra  Leone. 
Gold  Coast,  etc. 
Mauritius,  etc. 

America  : 
Canada  Proper. 
New  Brunswick. 
Nova  Scotia. 
Manitoba. 

British  Columbia,  etc. 
North-West  Territories, 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
Newfoundland. 
British  Guiana. 
British  Honduras. 
Jamaica. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Barbadoes. 
Grenada,  etc. 


St.  Vincent. 

St.  Lucia. 

St.       Christopher,       Nevis,      and 

Anguilla. 
Dominica. 
Montserrat,  etc. 
Bahamas. 
Bermuda. 
Falkland  I.,  and  S.  Georgia. 

Asia  : 
India  (with  Burmah). 
Ceylon. 

Aden  and  Socotra. 
Straits  Settlements. 
Hong-Kong. 
Labuan. 
British  North  Borneo. 

Australasia  : 
New  South  Wales. 
Victoria. 
South  Australia. 
Queensland. 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania. 
New  Zealand. 
Fiji. 
New  Guinea  (15ritish). 


5.  The  entire  population  of  the  British  Empire  ex- 
ceeds 350,000,000  people,  and  covers  an  area  of  over 
9,000,000  square  miles.  In  addition,  our  troops  occupy 
Egypt,  although  the  country  is  nominally  ruled  over 
by  the  Khedive.  By  means  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Egypt  is 
now  the  highway  to  India  ;  and  owing  to  internal  disorders 
England  had,  in  1882,  to  quell  a  rebellion  against  the 
Khedive  and  since  support  the  government  of  the  country 
by  means  of  an  army  of  occupation. 

6.  We  have  already  referred  under  the  heads  of  ad- 
ministration to  the  different  kinds  of  Colonial  Government 
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and  also  to  our  Indian  Empire,  the  complete  history  of  which 
would  very  far  exceed  the  compass  of  this  small  work. 

7.  Progress. — We  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
advances  made  by  our  country,  looked  at  from  different 
standpoints,  and  for  the  purpose  of  our  survey  we  will  take 
the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  century. 

8.  Population. — When  the  century  came  in   the  first 
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census  was  taken,  and  in  1801  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  about  16 J  millions.  In  1891  the 
population  touched  38,000,000.  If  we  take  England  and 
Wales  alone  we  shall  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  population  numbered  nearly  9,000,000  who 
lived  in  1,500,000  houses,  whilst  at  the  last  census 
the  population  had  reached  29,000,000  and  there  were 
5,500,000  inhabited  houses.  Scotland  within  the  period 
has  almost  trebled  in  population,  whilst  the  population  of 
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Ireland  has  fallen  from  7,000,000  in  1821  to  barely 
5,000,000  at  the  present  time.  To  every  square  mile  in 
England  there  were,  in  1801,  153  persons,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  in  the  same  area, 
on  an  average,  is  nearly  500. 

9.  Tpade  and  Manufactures. — In  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  who  was  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  when  the 
century  began,  the  United  Kingdom  could  lay  no  claim  to 
being  a  manufacturing  country.  At  the  present  time  our 
trade  and  manufactures,  gauged  by  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  exceed  every  other  nation.  Our  goods  are 
known  in  every  market  of  the  world.  The  looms  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  weave  fabrics  which  are  worn  as 
clothes  by  the  people  of  all  nations. 

10.  On  the  Exchanges  of  our  great  commercial  cities, 
prosperity  or  depression  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  has 
its  effect  upon  our  manufactures.  The  depreciation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  seriously  affected  the 
value  of  cotton  goods.  Eevolutions  in  South  America 
paralyse  our  shipping  trade,  and  it  is  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace,  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  to  the 
opening  up  and  extension  of  new  markets  in  foreign 
countries  that  our  manufacturers  look  for  an  extension  of 
trade  and  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 

11.  Food. — Our  people  are  much  better  supplied  with 
food  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
four-pound  loaf  was  made  of  inferior  flour,  and  its  price 
was  four  times  what  it  is  now.  This  was  the  case  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  scarcity  and  famine  were  prevalent 
to  an  extent  of  which  happily  we  now  know  nothing. 

12.  The  everyday  commodities  of  life  which  are  now 
common  in  the  homes  of  working-men  were,  many  of  them, 
articles  of  luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  rich  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  purchasing  power  of  wages  has  vastly 
increased.  Our  people  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  before ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  are  more  contented  and  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  toils  of  industry. 
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13.  Science. — No  other  period  can  compare  with  the 
march  of  scientific  industry.  Mechanical  inventions,  the 
extension  of  steam  power,  and  the  lessening  of  labour 
by  the  power  of  machinery,  have  all  been  essential  elements 
in  the  development  of  manufactures.  Science  applied  to 
agriculture  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  tillage  and 
increase  in  the  production  of  crops.  Chemistry  has  taught 
the  farmer  how  to  assess  the  values  of  different  kinds  of 
manures,  and  such  men  as  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  have,  by  their 
practical  experiments  in  agriculture,  made  farming  a 
science.  Fruit  culture,  dairy  farming,  and  the  raising  of 
stock  have  all  benefited  by  education  and  the  advance  of 
science  as  applied  to  farming. 

14.  Electricity  has  made  gTeat  strides.  As  a  motive 
power  it  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  theory,  and 
engineering  skill  has  achieved  triumphs  by  its  agency 
which  would  have  been  thought  the  wildest  fiction 
if  they  had  been  predicted  a  few  years  ago.  The 
electric  telegraph  has  annihilated  space,  and  brings  to  us 
hourly  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  wires 
travel  under  the  ocean  and  connect  every  continent  with 
ours,  and  its  common  use  enables  our  Government  to  have 
instant  information  conveyed  to  them  of  the  action  of 
foreign  governments,  and  the  progress  of  affairs  in  all  our 
colonies  and  dependencies.  The  merchant,  who  formerly 
had  to  wait  for  weeks  or  months  before  he  knew  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  cargoes  at  the  foreign  ports  for  which 
they  were  destined,  is  enabled  by  the  electric  telegraph  to 
receive  the  information  he  requires  within  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  whole  system  of  commercial  enter- 
prise has  been  entirely  changed. 

15.  The  telephone  is  a  common  object  in  almost  every 
office  and  counting-house,  and  the  electric  light  is  seen  in 
our  streets  and  in  all  the  principal  hotels ;  it  illumines  the 
great  ocean  steamers,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  general 
use. 

16.  Photography  is  now  the  hobby  of  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  who  derive  pleasure  and  advantage  from  its  use. 
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Cameras  are  now  so  cheap  that  they  may  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  outlay.  In  various  ways  photography  is  of  the 
highest  practical  value  :  it  aids  in  the  detection  of  crime ; 
it  illustrates  our  books ;  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
wonders  of  foreign  countries ;  develops  our  trade ;  and 
gives  us  portraits  of  our  friends.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
mighty  achievements  of  science  within  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  (Continued) 

1.  The  Newspaper  Press. — With  the  removal  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge,  by  which  we  mean  the  restrictive 
duties  which  were  formerly  levied  by  the  means  of  duties 
on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  almost  prohibitive 
stamp  duties  on  newspapers  and  taxes  on  advertisements, 
the  newspaper  press  of  this  country  has  made  marvellous 
progress.  The  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  newspaper,  such  as  it  was,  was  a  very  scarce  and  dear 
article.  It  was  a  wretched  fly-sheet  without  independence, 
and  contained  news  of  the  most  meagre  character.  It  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  few  people  who  were 
able  to  obtain  it ;  it  was  frequently  in  the  pay  of  a  corrupt 
government,  and  was  a  comparatively  worthless  production, 
although  it  cost  at  least  sixpence  to  purchase. 

2.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  originally  imposed 
to  retard  newspaper  enterprise,  was  fourpence  for  every 
copy  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  there  was 
a  sixpenny  duty  on  each  advertisement.  The  advertise- 
ment duty  was  the  first  to  disappear,  and  in  1855  the 
stamp  duty  was  abolished.  The  duty  on  paper  was  shortly 
afterwards  repealed,  and  this  saw  the  advent  of  the  penny 
press.     Newspapers   published  at  a  penny,  and  some  at 
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even  half  the  price,  are  now  the  daily  history  of  the  time. 
They  command  the  services  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
and  the  most  brilliant  writers.  They  form  public  opinion 
and  educate  the  people.  Whilst  being  entirely  free  and 
independent  in  the  expression  of  their  views,  they  exercise 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  morality  and  of  civilisation.     Almost  every  party  and 


PAPEU-MAKiNO  (J.  Uickiusoii  and  Co.) 


organisation  has  its  newspaper  organ,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  purity  and  influence  of  our 
newspaper  press. 

3.  Literature. — Some  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the 
English  language  have  flourished  during  the  present 
century,  and  great  advances  have  been  made  not  only  in 
the  ability  of  our  writers,  but  also  in  the  purity  of  their 
works.  Had  fiction  produced  nothing  more  than  the 
glorious  works   of   Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  century  Avould 
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have  bequeathed  to  future  generations  a  rich  legacy  of 
the  finest  literature.  Its  store  of  the  best  fiction  can 
boast  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Thackeray,  George 


From  a  Steel  Engraving  after  Photo,  by  J.  Mayall,  London. 
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Eliot,  Dickens,  and  many  other  authors  who  have  by  their 
works  added  to  our  great  inheritance  of  English  literature. 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall  have  given  us  the  benefit 
of  their  researches  in  natural  history  and  science. 

4.  The  history  of  our  country  owes  a  great   debt  to 
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such  men  as  Macaulay,  Freeman,  Carlyle,  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Theology  has  commanded  the  services 
of  scholars  such  as  Lightfoot  and  Westcott.  The  poetry 
of  Tennyson  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  language 
exists.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  great  writers  who 
have  made  famous  the  literature  of  the  century. 

5.  The  Fine  Arts. — Painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
have  all  been  advanced  by  English  artists  and  composers 
during  the  period  under  review.  The  paintings  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Linnell,  Millais,  Watts,  and  Frederick 
Walker  have  made  our  modern  English  school  of  art  equal 
in  its  productions  to  the  great  foreign  schools  of  painting. 
Chantrey,  Gibson,  and  Boehm  have  made  marble  to  express 
the  finest  conceptions  of  poetry  and  art.  Cousins,  Thomas 
Landseer,  and  Thomas  Oldham  Barlow  have  brought  the 
art  of  engraving  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  has 
almost  rivalled  painting.  Music  and  the  drama  owe  much 
to  the  works  of  English  composers  and  the  dramatists  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

6.  Our  great  modern  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  many  other  buildings, 
in  addition  to  the  successful  restorations  of  cathedrals  and 
colleges,  testify  to  the  ability  of  English  architects  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  among  whom  may  be  named  Barry, 
Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Pugin,  Basil  Champneys,  and 
Waterhouse. 

7.  Locomotion. — No  review  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
invention  would  be  complete  which  did  not  refer  to  the 
engineering  skill  of  the  great  promoters  and  founders  of 
the  railway  system,  among  the  first  of  whom  to  be  named 
should  be  George  and  Eobert  Stephenson.  Our  nation 
owes  much  to  its  magnificent  system  of  railways  and  ocean 
steamships,  which  are  the  finest  and  most  complete  in  the 
world. 

8.  Eailway  travelling  at  the  greatest  speed,  with 
security  from  accident  and  coupled  with  comfort,  is  an 
occurrence  so  common  to  us  all  that  we  very  naturally 
forget  how  great   has  been  its  development  during  the 
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past  half  -  century.  Our  great  railway  companies  are 
monuments  of  skilful  management  in  their  work  of 
enterprise  and  public  usefulness.  Only  within  a  short 
time  has  there  disappeared  from  our  third-class  rail- 
way  tickets  the   reference   to   covered   carriages.      Many 


THE   ROCKET. 


persons  still  remember  the  time  when  third  -  class 
passengers  had  at  their  disposal  only  a  limited  number 
of  trains,  and  when  they  had  to  ride  in  uncomfort- 
able open  vans  without  seats,  compared  with  which  the 
ordinary  cattle  trucks  of  the  present  day  are  models  of 
elegance    and    construction.      Third-class    passengers    may 
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now  travel  in  almost  every  express  train,  and  railway 
companies  have  discovered  that  it  is  distinctly  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  promote  in  every  way  the  comfort 
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!  and  safety  of  by  far  the  largest  section  of  the  travelling 
1  community,  namely  those  who  ride  in  third-class  railway 
I        carriages.       We    may    now   travel    from    Manchester    to 
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London  in  4:^  hours,  a  distance  of  180  miles.  A  man  may 
go  and  return  between  these  towns  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  have  some  hours  at  his  disposal  in  either  of  them 
for  the  transaction  of  business  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Drawing-room  cars  and  sleeping  apartments  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  these  luxuries,  and 
at  least  two  of  the  great  railway  companies  have  recently 
provided  in  some  of  their  express  trains  corridor  carriages 
and  dining  saloons  for  third-class  passengers. 

9.  The  railway  interest  has  also  called  into  existence 
great  feats  of  engineering  skill,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Stephenson's  Tubular  Bridge,  which  carries  the 
London  and  North -Western  Eailway  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £500,000. 
The  mention  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  necessitates  a  reference 
to  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  constructed  in  1842  by 
Telford,  at  a  cost  of  £120,000,  by  which  the  great  Holy- 
head road  is  carried  over  the  Straits  and  connects  the 
Island  of  Anglesea  with  the  mainland.  In  our  own  day 
the  Great  Western  Eailway  passes  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
bed  of  the  Severn,  and  a  similar  tunnel  under  the  Mersey 
connects  Liverpool  with  Birkenhead.  The  Forth  Bridge 
and  the  Tay  Bridge  are  the  latest  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill  applied  to  the  carrying  of  railways  over  water ;  in 
the  former  case  at  such  a  height  that  great  ships  may  pass 
below  the  bridge. 

10.  The  great  ocean  steamships  are  marvels  of  speed, 
safety,  and  luxury.  The  time  in  which  the  journey  can  be 
accomplished  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  has  now 
been  reduced  to  a  period  of  less  than  six  days.  By  means 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  steamships  belonging  to  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  P.  and  0.  Company  now  travel  to 
India  in  less  than  a  month — a  period  of  fewer  weeks  than 
it  formerly  took  months  when  vessels  had  to  go  round  by 
the  Cape. 

11.  Sports  and  Pastimes. — Our  people  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of  outdoor  sports,  and  these 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  our  pre-eminence  as  a 
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nation.  It  was  said  by  Wellington  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  where  so 
many  of  his  officers  were  educated  as  boys.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  long  been  celebrated  for  rowing  and 
athletics.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  have  improved 
in  the  character  of  our  sports,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
matters  of  perhaps  more  serious  importance.  Bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting,  badger-drawing,  and  prize-fighting,  in  which 
our  forefathers  found  delight,  have,  along  with  other  brutal 
practices,  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  though  we  still,  as  a 
people,  excel  in  cricket,  football,  and  tennis. 

1^.  One  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  at  the  present  day  is  cycling.  By 
means  of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  which  have  now  been 
brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection,  country  roads  and 
pleasant  places  have  been  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  hours'  leisure,  and  healthy  cycling  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  is  at  the  disposal  of  almost  every  one. 

13.  Public  Spirit  of  oup  People. — It  is  a  strong  point 
in  the  history  of  our  generation  that  public  spirit  of  all 
kinds  is  on  the  increase.     Men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of 

\  society  devote  themselves  to  the  public  Aveal.  They  give 
\time  and  money  ungrudgingly  to  the  public  service.  Par- 
liament, municipalities,  school  boards,  and  other  local 
/authorities  all  depend  to  a  large  extent  for  their  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  upon  the  self-denying  labours  of 
statesmen,  politicians,  and  representatives  of  the  people. 
Without  such  services  our  progress  as  a  nation  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  institutions  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible. 

14.  Ministers  of  religion  engage  in  works  of  practical 
Christianity  outside  the  walls  of  their  churches  and  chapels, 
and  working  men  and  women  of  all  classes  willingly  devote 
themselves  with  an  increasing  readiness  to  all  kinds  of 
work  for  the  regeneration,  happiness,  protection,  and 
advancement  of  their  fellows. 

15.  Philanthropy. — The  nineteenth  century  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  works  of  mercy  and  charity.     In  every  town 
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there  are  hospitals,  provided  by  voluntary  effort  and  sup- 
ported by  the  private  subscriptions  of  all  classes,  where  the 
sufferings  of  humanity  may  be  alleviated,  and  where  the 
highest  medical  skill  is  ever  at  the  ready  assistance  of  the 
poorest.  Ourgreat  hospitals  and  infirmaries  afford  the  highest 
practical  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  our  country  to 
carry  out  the  Christian  injunction  that  we  should  administer 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  one  to  another.  Not  only  are 
accidents  dealt  with  in  the  speediest  possible  manner,  but 
all  kinds  of  hospitals  are  open  without  charge  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay,  for  the  treatment  of  every  kind  of 
disease  and  infirmity.  The  greatest  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  first  rank  freely  give  their  services  to  these 
institutions.  The  sick  and  afflicted  are  tended  by  ladies 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  science  of  nursing,  and  our 
leading  merchants  and  men  of  position  give  their  time  and 
money  to  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  convalescent  homes. 

16.  It  is  a  touching  sight  to  go  through  the  wards  of 
a  hospital  for  little  children,  who  come  from  homes  where 
the  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  proper  treatment  when 
disease  or  sickness  attacks  their  little  ones.  Ranged  round 
a  spacious  room,  where  cleanliness  and  order  reign  supreme, 
we  see  the  suffering  children  in  their  beds  :  some  only 
little  babies,  utterly  helpless,  and  dependent  upon  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  doctors  and  nurses. 

17.  At  the  head  of  each  small  bed  hangs  a  card,  stating 
the  ailment  of  the  little  sufferer,  with  a  list  of  the  medi- 
cines and  nourishments,  if  nourishment  can  be  taken,  and 
the  times  when  they  have  to  be  administered.  On  a  little 
table  at  the  bedside  there  will  probably  be  seen  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  it  may  be  toys  and  books  to  while  away,  as  far 
as  possible,  dreary  hours  and  days  of  suffering.  Plants  make 
cheerful  the  window-sills,  and  quietly  going  about  the 
room  we  see  tender-hearted  nurses,  or  it  may  be  a  doctor 
going  his  rounds  from  bed  to  bed.  Every  now  and 
then  the  quietness  of  the  room  is  disturbed  by  a  cry  of 
pain  from  some  little  sufferer,  or  the  moans  of  another's 
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uneasy  sleep,  whilst  in  other  beds  there  are  more  pleasing 
sights  of  children  who  are  recovering,  and  who  sit  propped 
up  in  bed,  reading  books,  playing  with  toys,  deeply  occupied 
in  the  arrangement  of  toy  soldiers,  or  the  wonders  con- 
tained in  a  Noah's  Ark. 

18.  The  happiest  sight  of  all  is  to  be  present  in  the 
ward  of  such  a  hospital  at  Christmas-time,  when  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  occupied  with  a  gigantic  Christmas  tree, 


I'hoto.  VaZentine  and  Sons,  Dundee. 
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brilliantly  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  wax  candles, 
golden  thread,  and  on  its  branches  presents  of  all  kinds 
for  the  children — gifts  which  have  been  provided  and  tied 
upon  the  tree  by  the  nurses,  medical  staff,  and  friends  of 
the  hospital.  The  eager  looks  of  the  children,  as  they 
sit  or  are  propped  up  in  their  beds,  testify  to  the  great 
interest  they  take  in  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  pleasurable  anxiety  with  which  they  look  forward 
to   the  possession  of  their  own  present,  forms  no  small 
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reward  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment. 

19.  In  the  market-place  of  Walsall  stands  a  monument 
to  a  noble  woman.  She  was  known  in  that  town  by  the 
name  of  Sister  Dora.  The  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  she 
was  as  a  girl  strong  and  beautiful,  she  loved  amusement 
and  fun,  and  her  father  called  her  Sunshine.  After  her 
mother's  death,  Dorothy  Wyndlow  Pattison  joined,  against 
her  father's  wish,  a  religious  order  known  as  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  In  the  Home  she  was  known  as 
Sister  Dora,  and  in  1865  went  as  a  nurse  to  the  Cottage 
Hospital  at  Walsall  in  the  Black  Country,  where  accidents 
in  the  collieries,  ironworks,  and  on  the  railways  are  very 
frequent. 

20.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a  rough  man  in 
one  of  the  streets  threw  a  stone  at  Sister  Dora  and  caused 
her  some  injury.  She  saw  the  face  of  her  assailant  and 
knew  him  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  became  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital,  having  sustained  severe  injuries 
in  the  coal-pit.  Sister  Dora  nursed  the  man  through 
his  illness,  and  when  he  was  getting  better,  one  night 
she  found  him  crying  in  his  bed.  She  did  not  ask 
him  what  he  was  crying  about,  because  she  guessed  the 
reason.  When  he  saw  her  looking  at  him  he  said  :  '  I 
threw  that  stone  at  you  ! ' — '  Oh,  did  you  think  I  did  not 
know  that  ?  Why,  I  knew  you  the  very  first  minute  you 
came  in  at  the  door  ! ' — '  What !  you  knew  me  and  have 
been  nursing  me  like  this  1 '  In  telling  the  story  Sister 
Dora  afterwards  said  :  *  You  see  it  was  his  first  practical 
experience  of  returning  good  for  evil.' 

21.  On  another  occasion  a  young  man  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  whose  arm  had  been  torn  with  machinery. 
The  doctor  said  the  arm  must  come  off,  and  the  poor 
fellow  appealingly  said  :  *  Oh,  Sister,  save  my  arm  for  me  ; 
it's  my  right  arm  ! '  She  pleaded  with  the  surgeon :  '  I 
believe  I  can  save  this  arm  if  you  will  let  me  try.'  The 
doctor  asked  her  if  she  was  mad  ;  that  mortification  would 
soon  set  in  ;  and  that  only  amputation  could  save  the  man's 
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life.  '  Are  you  willing  for  me  to  try  and  save  your  arm  ? ' 
she  said.  He  was  only  too  glad.  The  doctor  turned  away 
saying,  '  He  will  die  ! '  During  three  weeks  she  anxiously 
nursed  '  her  arm '  as  she  termed  it.  '  How  I  prayed  over 
that  arm  ! '  she  subsequently  said.  The  man  recovered, 
and  when  long  afterwards  Sister  Dora  herself  was  ill,  he 
would  walk  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  to  regularly  call 
and  inquire  about  her.  '  Tell  Sister  "  her  arm  "  pulled  the 
bell,'  he  said  on  one  occasion,  and  then  he  went  away. 
She  heard  a  man  swear  in  bed  and  told  him  to  stop  it. 
'I  must  say  something  when  the  pain  is  so  bad,  Sister.' — 
'  Very  well,  say  Poker  and  tongs.' 

22.  Many  other  stories  might  be  told  of  the  great 
goodness  of  this  woman  and  the  love  that  people  had  for 
her.  She  died  in  great  suffering  on  the  24th  December 
1878,  and  among  the  last  words  she  uttered  were:  'I 
see  Him  there ;  the  gates  are  wide  open.'  For  fifteen 
years  she  had  laboured,  and  thousands  followed  her  to  her 
grave ;  and  if  you  go  to  Walsall  and  look  at  the  monu- 
ment, people  will  say,  '  That's  our  Sister  Dora.' 

23.  Another  English  heroine  is  Miss  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, happily  still  alive,  who  forty  years  ago,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  went  out  to  the  Crimea  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  work  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  in  his  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  thus  tells  the 
story  of  Miss  Nightingale's  achievements  : — 

24.  'Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  English  country  gentleman.  She  had  chosen  not 
to  pass  her  life  in  fashionable  or  aesthetic  inactivity,  and 
had  from  a  very  early  period  turned  her  attention  to 
sanitary  questions.  She  had  studied  nursing  as  a  science 
and  a  system;  had  made  herself  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  various  continental  institutions,  and  about  the 
time  when  the  war  broke  out,  she  was  actually  engaged  in 
reorganising  the  Sick  Governesses'  Institution  in  Harley 
Street,  London.  To  her  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  turned.  He 
offered  her,  if  she  would  accept  the  task  he  proposed, 
plenary  authority  over  all  the  nurses,  and  an  unlimited 
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power  of  drawing  on  the  Government  for  whatever  she 
might  think  necessary  to  the  success  of  her  undertaking. 
Miss  Nightingale  accepted  the  task  and  went  out  to 
Scutari,  accompanied  by  some  women  of  rank  like  her 
own,  and  a  trained  staff  of  nurses. 

25.  'They  speedily  reduced  chaos  into  order,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  landing  in  Scutari  there  was  at  least  one 
department  of  the  business  of  war  which  was  never  again  a 
subject  of  complaint.  The  spirit  of  the  chivalric  days  had 
been  restored  under  better  auspices  for  its  abiding  influence. 
Sidney  Herbert,  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Nightingale,  had 
said  that  her  example,  if  she  accepted  the  task  he  proposed, 
would  "multiply  the  good  to  all  time."  These  words 
proved  to  have  no  exaggeration  in  them.  We  have  never 
seen  a  war  since  in  which  women  of  education  and  of 
genuine  devotion  have  not  given  themselves  up  to  the 
task  of  caring  for  the  wounded.  The  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  bearing  of  the  Red  Cross  are  among  the  results  of 
Florence  Nightingale's  work  in  the  Crimea.' 

26.  Many  societies  for  works  of  charity  and  benevolence 
claim  some  notice  of  their  operations,  but  a  brief  reference 
to  two  only  must  suffice.  We  have  long  had  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  hospitals  for 
dumb  creatures,  all  doing  work  of  a  noble  kind;  but  it  was 
not  until  1889  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Protection 
of  Children  from  Cruelty  was  passed,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
society  which  brought  the  legislation  about,  that  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  men  and  women  who 
called  public  attention  to  the  ill-treatment  and  suff'erings 
of  little  children.  The  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  of  its  honorary  director, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  aff'ords  an  excellent  example 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  voluntary  workers,  and  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  to  little  children  brought  to  light 
in  prosecutions  conducted  by  the  society,  the  police,  and 
the  school  boards,  have  fully  justified  the  action  taken 
by  Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  matter  by  special 
legislation. 
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27.  Another  movement  which  appeals  to  the  keenest 
sympathies  of  Englishmen  is  that  conducted  by  the  Royal 
Lifeboat  Institution,  which  supplies  the  lifeboats  for  our 
coasts.  It  seems  almost  an  anomaly  that  the  provision  is 
not  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  vast 
organisation  should  entirely  depend  on  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, but  the  fact  remains  that  it  does  so  depend. 
The  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  crews  of  the  lifeboats 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  recognition.  A  few  years  ago 
the  heart  of  our  nation  was  stirred  by  the  loss  of  the 
brave  fellows  who  sacrificed  their  lives  off  the  Lancashire 
coast  in  attempting  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  foreign  merchant 
vessel.  On  the  sands  at  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea  is  a  monu- 
ment to  these  brave  fellows,  and  a  handsome  public  sub- 
scription was  provided  for  their  widows  and  children.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many,  acts  of  heroism  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  lifeboat  institution.  A  storm  never  occurs 
on  our  coasts  but  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  rescues 
effected  through  the  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
lifeboat  men. 

28.  Such  have  been  the  work,  the  progress,  and  some  of 
the  good  deeds  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  our 
country  what  it  is,  and  here  we  may  very  fittingly  close 
our  attempt  to  set  forth  the  things  which  go  to  the  making 
up  of  the  Life  and  Duty  of  the  Citizen. 
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